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What Has Happened to Progressive 
Education? 


FREDERICK L. REDEFER 


In School and Society 


| Vor many years ago Progressive 
education was a live topic in the 
| press, on the air, and in popular 
I] magazines; now the movement 
} seems unusually silent. An adequate 
explanation of this quiescence goes 
W to the roots of American education 
i] and its organic relation to American 
i] society; the story of the Progres- 
i] sive-education movement expresses 
Wj clearly the intimate association be- 
i tween educational changes and cul- 
tural ferment, between education 
| and society. 
| The public-school system of the 
i] United States started its trend of 
if expansion when the industrial and 
HW financial economy started its up- 
| ward trend at the turn of the cen- 
W tury. This business-industrialism 
ij permeated all aspects of living; ef- 
Hl ficiency was prized as a national vir- 
tue; individual success was more 
i and more spelled with a dollar sign. 
qj Education, facing the problems of 
i] expansion before textbooks, teach- 
Hers, and schools were ready for 
the new population crowding the 
schools, stressed drill, memoriza- 
tion, discipline, and order. Voca- 
tional education won in the battle 
with liberal education as schooling 








Frederick L. Redefer, former Direc- 
tor of the Progressive Education 
Association, is Professor of Educa- 
tion, New York University. Re- 
ported from School and Society, 
LXVII (May 8, 1948), 345-49. 


became more and more an accepted 
means of achieving material suc- 
cess. 

Progressive education was born in 
revolt against the prevailing mass 
educational methods and against a 
public-school system that reflected 
many of the values permeating 
American society. Francis W. Par- 
ker was one of those who rebelled 
against the routine nature of 
schooling; it was he who coined 
the expression “the child-centered 
school.” His effort to focus atten- 
tion on the individual child was 
in harmony with the values of the 
society which stressed individual 
competition and individual success ; 
it was nurtured by a slowly growing 
concern for the welfare of children 
which, in turn, was strengthened by 
the advent of the science of psy- 
chology. 

It is a mistake to assume that the 








Progressive - education movement 
was initiated by a compact group 
that accepted a definite educational 
philosophy. Progressive schools 
were a response to the spirit of the 
times; many of the founders of 
progressive schools had little con- 
tact with each other. In fact, many 
were unaware of the efforts of sim- 
ilar schools, and hardly any of the 
leaders recognized the signs of the 
emergence of a Progressive-educa- 
tion movement. The role of lead- 
ership assigned to both Dewey and 
Parker came after the emergence 
of the movement was well ad- 
vanced. At no time was the phil- 
osophic position of John Dewey 
acceptable to all who identified 
themselves as “progressives.” As 
late as 1930, Boyd H. Bode stated 
that the movement had no program 
or even a sense of direction. But 
in spite of the failure of the group 
_ to accept a basic philosophy, forces 
in society furnished a social cohe- 
sion to keep the group together; 
the emphasis on the individual child 
was the common bond. 

Progressive education made its 
greatest impact on American edu- 
cation in the period between the 
two world wars. There were many 
surface signs of ferment in educa- 
tion; school buildings showed an 
increasingly bold use of color and 
design, an increasing concern with 
planning for the physical growth 
of students, and for the specific 
functions to be performed in that 
classroom. Field trips and excur- 
sions into the community supple- 
mented the printed word as edu- 
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cators tried to relate learning to 
life situations; rigidity and strict 
prescription in educational diet were 
abandoned; the freedom of children 
in moving about indicated a new 
viewpoint toward personality and 
the conditions under which the in- 
dividual develops best. If these 
changes were evidence of the im- 
pact of the progressive movement 
and the movement is to be credited 
for what is now accepted as mod- 
ern education, why is it that in 
these critical days it seems so in- 
effective? Why are the spokesmen 
for the movement so silent? 


CONFUSED EDUCATORS 


One answer is related to recent 
history. As the cornerstones of the 
economic structure crumbled dur- 
ing the depression, confused edu- 
cators turned for answers and solu- 
tions to the Progressive-education 
movement, the only existing organ- 
ized educational group critical of 
mass education. From a small group 
supported predominantly by private 
schools, the movement grew in 
numbers and influence, becoming 
definitely “public-school” oriented. 
It was in this period that the Pro- 
gressive Education Association be- 
came the recognized official spokes- 
man for the movement. 

Within the movement, however, 
there was considerable soulsearch- 
ing; the principles of Progressive 
education were suddenly withdrawn 
and were replaced by no other state- 
ment.* The . individual emphasis 


*The October issue of the EDUCATION 
Dicest will carry an article on the Pro- 
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of the twenties was no longer ade- 
quate; schools that were “child 
centered” now tried to be “youth 
centered” and the “community 
school” became a definite interest 
of the Progressives. Teachers be- 
gan to stress the social sciences, 
talking boldly about unemployment ; 
there was an interest in human re- 
lations; leaders of the Progressive 
Education Association spoke of edu- 
cation’s role in shaping society. All 
this social emphasis was reflected 
in widespread curriculum experi- 
mentation. But the progressives 
were unable to take a definite stand 
on many social issues that cut 
deeply. Challenged by George S. 
Counts to elaborate a theory of so- 
cial welfare, the Association split 
when an appointed committee is- 
sued “A Call to the Teachers of 
the Nation.” This failure to agree 
was in part due to a lack of social 
insight and in part to the subcon- 
scious values of society. Neverthe- 
less, a frail social cohesion kept the 
association organized and active. 


OPPOSITION INTENSE 


As Progressives expressed inter- 
est in social improvement, opposi- 
tion became more intense. Particu- 
larly after the effects of the depres- 
sion had been leveled off, the 
Progressives were charged with lib- 
eralism, if not communism; all the 
charges of lack of discipline and 
failure to teach the fundamentals 





gressive Education Association's new 
Statement of principles adopted at its 
last annual convention. 


were revived. Caution created with- 
in the ranks by counter social cur- 
rents strengthened individual tend- 
encies among adherents and caused 
the movement to straddle schisms. 

Interest in social reconstruction 
shifted to a concern for the pres- 
ervation of democracy and the dem- 
ocratic way of life as the war clouds 
gathered over Europe. Individual 
freedom and political democracy 
were stressed far more than eco- 
nomic democracy ; teacher planning, 
teacher-pupil participation, human 
relations, and intercultural educa- 
tion, which by and large offered no 
disturbing challenge to the domi- 
nant economic system and tradi- 
tional values, became major educa- 
tional interests. Our heritage from 
the days of the American Revolu- 
tion was revived in language if for- 
gotten in behavior; the discussion 
of “collectivism” and “frame of 
reference” was forgotten for new 
tongue and brain twisters. In part 
this shift to the right represented 
a detour; in part it expressed a 
fatigue on the part of educators 
already overburdened by social re- 
sponsibilities; to an even greater 
extent it expressed the educators’ 
failure to develop a social analysis 
that would direct their efforts dur- 
ing a period of opposition and con- 
flict. 


War YEARS WERE LEAN YEARS 


The war years were lean years 
for the Progressive-education move- 
ment. The difficulties of just get- 
ting along during the mobilization 
of a nation supplied justification for 
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“getting along’ in education. Ac- 
celerated courses and military pro- 
grams in the colleges saved institu- 
tions threatened with a loss of 
student bodies. Schools set up 
emergency programs to train war 
workers; nursery schools became an 
important adjunct in the effort to 
employ women in defense factories ; 
children and youth participated in 
various war drives and activities. 
But much of this educational activ- 
ity was viewed as war behavior to 
be dropped when conditions became 
normal and the boys returned to 
their homes. With war aims clouded 
and ignored, education played no 
vital role on the domestic front 
in winning what the war was 
fought for. The Progressive-educa- 
tion movement, in spite of efforts 
to direct attention along these lines, 
- was weakened by the psychological 
fatigue and the absorbing war con- 
cerns of its members. It dwindled 
in national importance and interest. 

The postwar years find the Pro- 
gressive-education movement in an 
ever weaker position. The spirit of 
experimentation that brought it into 
active life exists feebly in educa- 
tional circles; the social cohesion 
that kept it going seems ineffective 
in the face of Red scares and wide- 


spread personal confusion. The in- 
difference toward the purposes of 
education which grew during the 
war years is still prevalent. The 
realization that war objectives were 
not won by military victories in the 
field and that the real battle lies 
ahead creates fatigue among liberal 
educators. Education supported by 
the government's subsidy to return- 
ing veterans has made it unnecessary 
to ask for directions or purposes— 
questions that are embarrassing and 
that compel an examination of the 
bases of American society. In such 
an atmosphere, the Progressive-edu- 
cation movement seems dormant. 

This should not lead to the 
conclusion that the movement was 
not important. To the contrary, it 
was the most important educa- 
tional movement during these in- 
terwar years. Its contributions were 
absorbed in some form by all 
schools and institutions and can still 
be seen throughout America, in full 
flower or diluted form. Sometimes 
they are acknowledged as “Progres- 
sive education” but more often they 
are called “modern education” to 
avoid the stigma of labels. Even 
the conservatives now acknowledge 
the importance of these contribu- 
tions. 


Mrs. Roosevelt Confesses 


“I AM grateful that, although I hated Latin, I was forced to 
learn it in school. It trained my powers to do something 
they didn’t like to do,” —Eleanor Roosevelt, 
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Essentialism—Ten Years After 


WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


In School and Society 


I F any of the schoolmen attend- 
ing the February, 1948, meeting of 
the AASA were reminded of the 
meeting ten years earlier which 
marked the eruption of Essential- 
ism, they showed no signs. With 
the exception of School and Society, 
no professional journal made any 
reference to the event. Some may 
consider this is a sign that Essen- 
tialism is passé, although those who 
are not quite ready to nail down 
the coffin may regard the lack of 
publicity as consistent with the very 
nature of a movement that is not 
a movement. 

Essentialism was defined by its 
most celebrated leader, the late 
William C. Bagley, as “an educa- 
tional theory which places relatively 
heavy emphasis upon the induction 
of each generation into its social 
heritage as the primary function of 
education as a social institution... 
by way of contrast with the teach- 
ings of the school of educational 
theory . . . which, in its well-in- 
tended efforts to improve American 
education, has, in effect, discredited 
and belittled the significance of 
mastery of what we commonly call 
subject matter, or, in a large generic 
sense, knowledge. . .” 

The raison d’étre of the resur- 
gence of Essentialism has been 
stated repeatedly by Mr. Bagley: 


The upward expansion of mass edu- 
cation first to the secondary and now 
to the college level has been an outcome 
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William W. Brickman is on the 
faculty of the School of Education, 
New York University. Reported 
from School and Society, LXVII 
(May 15, 1948), 361-65. 
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not alone of a pervasive faith in edu- 
cation, but also of economic factors. 
Power-driven machinery, while reducing 
occupations on routine levels, opened 
new opportunities in work for which 
general and technical training was essen- 
tial. That young people should seek 
extended education has been inevitable. 
In opening high schools and colleges to 
ever-increasing numbers, it was just as 
inevitable that scholastic standards should 
be reduced. Theories that emphasized 
freedom, immediate needs, personal in- 
terest, and which in so doing tended 
to discredit their opposites—effort, dis- 
cipline, remote goals—naturally made a 
powerful appeal. 

Historically, Essentialism goes 
back to the beginning of educa- 
tional systems. In our own century 
the doctrine was preached long be- 
fore 1938. The name applied to 
the upholders of the tradition was 
“Conservative” and ‘Traditional- 
ist,” usually with an implication of 
disdain. It takes little imagination 
to discern the disadvantages of such 
labels. Mr. Bagley felt this keenly 
when he proposed the name “Stal- 
wart” and added that “terminology 
in a case of this sort may mean 
a world of difference.” 

SENSATIONAL DEBUT 

The Essentialist Committee for 

the Advancement of American Edu- 
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cation came into being at an AASA 
convention. As a result of a pre- 
mature and unauthorized interview 
between a committee member and 
the press, several sections of the 
Bagley manifesto were published 
with a sensational slant by novelty- 
hunting newspapers. One Atlantic 
City sheet featured the headline, 
“Bagley Declares War on Dewey,” 
and other newspapers were not far 
behind in proclaiming the new 
“movement.” Nor were the educa- 
tionists any better. The Progressive 
leaders issued blasts against the “‘re- 
actionary,” “fundamentalist,” ‘‘red- 
baiting’’ committee which dared to 
propose to ‘‘Hitlerize’’ the schools. 
In replying, Bagley stated: 

I should indeed be more than fool- 
hardy, I should be insane to “declare 
war’ on a man whom I have frequently 
and publicly referred to as the greatest 
educational leader of modern times and 
who, I have predicted, will have a place 
in history at least as high as, if not 
higher than, that of any other member 
of his generation. 

Bagley’s attitude toward his crit- 
ics reflected then, as always, the 
moderation and restraint character- 
istic of a rational gentleman. To 
maintain such an even temperament 
in the face of unbridled denuncia- 
tion on the flimsiest and shakiest 
of evidence—witness S. A. Courtis 
with his article, “The Fascist Men- 
ace in Education” —is to be not only 
right but also respectable and Pro- 
gressive. 

During the following years the 
controversy raged on the radio, in 
popular magazines, and in profes- 
sional journals. The Gallup Poll 


planned a survey of public opinion. 
Essentialism began to find room in 
textbooks and other professional 
publications. It had arrived as a 
vital “movement” in American edu- 
cation. 

When the “lean years” were 
catching up with the Progressive 
Education Association, which 
changed its name to the American 
Education Fellowship, there was no 
gloating among genuine Essential- 
ists. Bagley termed the adjective, 
Progressive, a war casualty. Shaw 
clipped the wings of over-enthusi- 
astic opponents of Progressivism by 
warning, “Let’s Not Throw the 
Baby Out with the Bath.” No 
sooner was World War II over 
than Bagley suggested that an edu- 
cational theory be developed “‘that 
will effect a true integration of those 
elements of both Essentialism and 
Progressivism that are most worthy 
of survival.” 


PROGRESSIVES DICTATE DIRGE 


Some Progressives have already 
dictated a dirge over the dead body 
of Essentialism. Thus, A. Gordon 
Melvin, who accepts the findings of 
the Eight-Year Study without crit- 
icism, is certain that the “‘efforts of 
the reactionaries, which redoubled 
during the war and have threatened 
a return to either primitive forms 
or medieval concepts, will be futile 
in the light of this study.” As far 
as the present writer knows, there 
has been no systematic, thorough, 
critical evaluation of the study. Yet 
it is not without significant limita- 
tions. 
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According to Mortimer J. Adler, 
“Essentialism—apart from its being 
a barbaric name—has been used for 
a doctrine that does not seem to me 
to be an adequate formulation of 
the moderate policy.” In other 
words, Essentialism is too closely 
akin to extremist Progressivism. 
Nor are the Essentialists happy 
about being bracketed philosophi- 
cally with the Neo-Scholastics. 


EsSENTIALISM Not A MOVEMENT 


Essentialism does not and should 
not constitute a movement with an 
organized membership, a magazine, 
regular conventions, and subsidized 
selfadvertising. It is, rather, a state 
of mind with a definite member- 
ship. The Bagley formulation of 
basic principles is certainly sugges- 
tive and has stood the test of time 
and the onslaught of a heavily 
armed opposition. But it is up to 
those who share the Essentialist 
state of mind to rethink and re- 
adapt the principles to developing 
conditions. 

Of the members of the Essential- 
ist Committee, Bagley, Demiaske- 
vich, and Whipple are dead. Of 
the leading Essentialists who were 
not members of the committee, 
Horne, Morrison, and Finney are 
dead; Breed, Briggs, and Kandel 
are professors emeriti. 


YOUNGER LEADERSHIP NEEDED 


Younger thinkers should now as- 
sume leadership. No formal or- 
ganization is called for, but the 
Essentialist Committee ought to be 
reorganized—perhaps there should 


be several regional committees. It 
is vital that Essentialists break into 
print. Only in this way can any 
assurance be given that Essentialism 
will be discussed without distortion 
and that Progressivism will not be 
credited solely with the educational 
improvements and devotion to de- 
mocracy. Essentialists should eval- 
uate recent and future pronounce- 
ments of the American Education 
Fellowship. 

There is no implication here that 
Essentialists must become pedagog- 
ical watchdogs. They have a posi- 
tive program and should extend it. 
Essentialism is not a synthesis of 
Conservatism and Progressivism, 
but rather a lower-case-letter pro- 
gressive education in the original 
unadulterated, solid sense of the 
term. 

The Essentialist position has been 
condensed with clarity and common 
sense by Kandel: 

The Essentialist starts with the prem- 
ise that the school is an institution 
created to achieve some definite purpose. 
He agrees with the general Progressive 
formula that education is life, but be- 
lieves that formal education must con- 
front the pupil with a certain body of 
experiences selected from what is called 
life. He is no less interested than the 
Progressive in the principle that learn- 
ing cannot be successful unless it is 
based on the capacities, interests, and 
purposes of the learner, but he believes 
those interests and purposes must be 
made over by the skill of a teacher who 
is master of that “logical organization” 
called subjects and who understands the 
process of educational development. The 
Essentialist . . . recognizes that educa- 
tion must not be directed to the mind 
alone but to the whole human being 
if that is to grow into a well-rounded 
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personality. He welcomes the call of 
the Progressive leaders for subjects and 
subject matter, for he has felt that when 
the lid was taken off the universe the 
bottom began to fall out of the universe. 
He is willing to learn and has learned 
much from Progressive theory on meth- 
ods of instruction; he believes, indeed, 
that the chief contribution of what is 
called the pragmatic philosophy has been 
to methodology. Finally, he is still con- 
cerned about the future of American 
education because adequate attention has 
not been given to proper selection and 
professional preparation of teachers. Un- 
til this is done and until there is a 
shift of emphasis from both subject mat- 
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ter and the child to the teacher he has 
no reason to expect success from any 
theory of education. For ultimately it 
is the teacher with the broad liberal 
education, mastery of a special field, un- 
derstanding of the process of learning 
and a strong conviction on the contri- 
bution that education can make to social 
welfare and progress who is the key to 
the situation. 


To interpret a program of this 
kind to the pedagogical profession 
and to the laity and to carry out 
its principles is the responsibility 
of Essentialist-minded educators. 


The Job of the Schools—Past, Present, and Future 





Year Estimated Number of Public-School 

Children 5 to 17 Years of Age Enrolment 
eee 27,729,000 20,559,000 
cS Sib woe aes 31,571,000 25,393,000 
RO OO 29,745,000 24,548,000 
Sere 28,930,000 22,801,000 
eer Se 28,890,000 22,761,000 
Eee re 28,944,000 23,657,000 
Be PEN ee is KS's 29,328,000 23,832,000 
SE 29,906,000 24,373,000* 
AEA epee 30,758,000 25,129,000* 
re 31,413,000 25,727,000* 
 , eT er ere 32,113,000 26,365,000* 
SBE 33,418,000 27,503,000* 
. eae 35,067,000 28,930,000* 
ere 36,499,000 30,185,000* 
i Ee ee 37,868,000 31,393,000* 
ee 39,058,000 32,457,000* 
ET cess nikin <n oie a 40,290,000 33,561,000* 





*National Education Association estimates. 
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The Gifted Child: Facts and Fallacies 


PAUL WITTY 


In the National Parent-Teacher 


5 TRANGE as it may seem, par- 
ents of unusually bright or gifted 
children have troubles just as do 
parents of children slow to learn. 
I have selected five letters from my 
own correspondence, each stating a 
different problem, to serve as illus- 
trations of parental anxieties. The 
first letter brings up the question 
of the gifted child’s “difference” 
from his fellows: 


My son John has an IQ of 150. He 
has always been a healthy, well-adjusted 
child. Although we know that he is 
bright, we have never thought of him 
as a genius. Some of my friends think 
his IQ is cause for alarm. They say 
that children so rated are “queer” or 
“eccentric.” 


The idea that bright and gifted 
children are eccentric, queer, or 
emotionally unstable persists, with 
far-reaching results. The antidote 
for this fallacy may be found in 
scientific studies such as The Gifted 
Child Grows Up, by Lewis M. Ter- 
man and Melita H. Oden. These 
studies show that bright children 
tend to be superior in size, 
strength, muscular control, and gen- 
eral health to other children of the 
same age. The notion that ex- 
tremely bright children are physi- 
cally weak, unsocial, spectacled, 
bookish misfits has, therefore, no 
foundation whatever. 

Also, gifted children tend to ex- 
cel in all types of schoolwork and 
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to be modest and well adjusted so- 
cially, although there are, of course, 
exceptions. 

The second letter presents the 
problem of the child who is ahead 
of his classmates but must adjust 
himself to their program. 

Bob knew how to read before he en- 
tered the first grade. He was very eager 
to go to school, but now that he is in 
the first grade he is unhappy. His 
teacher reports that he will not read 
his assignments, although tests indicate 
that he is the brightest pupil in the 
class. 


Bob’s problem is common among 
gifted children. Jim, one of a group 
I studied, learned to read when he 
was four. When he was six, he 
could read as well as the average 
child of ten or eleven. In school 
he was given routine instruction 
and required to use “‘preprimers.”” 
No wonder he grew impatient and 
began to dislike school. After be- 
ing encouraged to develop worth- 
while interests and to share them 
with his classmates, he wrote and 
illustrated a booklet on astronomy. 
In other ways Jim was encouraged 
to find his place in the group, while 
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at the same time he was given 
work materials appropriate to his 
capacity. 

Unsuccessful attempts of the 
gifted to adapt to the interests of 
average children of their own age 
may produce behavior difficulties. 
The third letter concerns a child 
whose emotional development has 
not kept pace with her intellect. 

My daughter Mary is unusually bright. 
She is eight years old and in the third 
grade. She can give good definitions of 
such words as loyalty, honesty, coopera- 
tion, and obedience. Her behavior, how- 
ever, is not on a par with her knowledge, 


and sometimes she acts as though she 
didn’t understand what these terms mean. 


A gifted child may be superior 
physically and in social develop- 
ment to others in his age group, 
but not in proportion to his men- 
tal growth. Not surprising is the 
discrepancy between a bright child’s 
understanding of such words as co- 
operation and his behavior. Teach- 
ers should anticipate the gifted 
child’s need for varied experiences 
that will enable him to translate 
his understanding into action. Pa- 
tience and sympathetic guidance— 
at school and at home—are es- 
sential. 

This fourth letter is an instance 
of academic mishandling. 


Margaret is eleven and in the sixth 
grade. She makes many mistakes in 
school, some of them silly. She says 
that her fifth-grade teacher would not 
call on her to recite and that in order 
to get attention she gave wrong answers 
on purpose. Now her classmates are 
inclined to consider her “funny,” though 
all her life she has been called a gifted 
child. 


Margaret resembles another child, 
Nancy, whose classroom I visited. 
Nancy's hand waved at every ques- 
tion. The teacher said, “I am not 
going to call on you, Nancy; | 
know you have the right answer.” 
After being ignored for a time, the 
child withdrew and became unre- 
sponsive. Later she was referred to 
me as a child who was a serious 
problem in school because of her 
timidity and lack of cooperation. 

The gifted child should be of.- 
fered appropriate educational op- 
portunities. In the middle grades, 
the gifted child has educational 
knowledge far in excess of the 
average in his class. Challenge and 
stimulation are also lacking for him 
in the typical high school. Although 
gifted children, as a group, make 
satisfactory school marks, Terman 
and Oden point out that a number 
“languish in idleness,” thus failing 
to develop the ambition or work 
habits they need for profitable col- 
lege careers. Nor does the typical 
college curriculum call forth the 
full use of the gifted child's ability. 
We need better prepared teachers, 
more abundant and varied mate- 
rials of instruction, and generally 
improved conditions of learning if 
we are to avoid further waste of 
our richest human resource—bright 
and gifted children. 

This leads logically to concern 
for another type of problem—the 
case of a child whose “giftedness” 
is a little slow in appearing. 


Until this year my daughter Edna was 
thought slow to learn and uninterested 
in schoolwork. Her record was uneven; 
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she might make a high score on one 


| test and a very low score on the next. 


When she was in the first grade I was 
told she was a little below average in 
mental ability. Last year, however, we 
moved, and she was placed in a new 
school. Suddenly she began to take an 
interest in school and to bring home 
examples of decidedly superior work. 
Her talent in both writing and painting 
is unusual. Edna is now a happy, suc- 
cessful pupil; everyone comments on 
her gifts as well as on her high general 
ability. I believe that her test score in 
the first grade was unfair. Just how far 
can one rely on intelligence tests? 
The real ability of such a child 
may not be disclosed by standard 
tests. Growth does not proceed at 
a uniform rate in all. Edna appears 
to be the type who first grows slowly 
and later makes rapid progress. 
The intelligence test does not en- 
able us to identify all gifted chil- 
dren. Expression is blocked in some 
by strong emotion or insecurity; 
the abilities of others can be rec- 
ognized only by performance. Per- 
haps it is desirable to consider any 
child gifted whose performance, in 
a potentially valuable line, is con- 
sistently remarkable. Abundant op- 
portunities should be offered for 


the expression of such abilities. 

The actual meaning and use of 
the intelligence test should be 
widely understood today, but too 
much significance is often attached 
to test results. It is unwise to re- 
gard a high IQ as proof of genius. 
Genius is a product of many fac- 
tors, some of them—emotional de- 
velopment, drive, temperament, and 
talent—difficult to measure. 

The intelligence test can enable 
us to recognize abilities very early. 
But before making general conclu- 
sions, we must study the IQ in 
relation to the child’s physical, men- 
tal, emotional, and social develop- 
ment. So used, it provides a cue 
to what many children need. No 
more should be expected of it. 

Exploitation of a gifted child 
should be avoided. Recognition and 
praise should be given when de- 
served, but this is desirable for 
any child. The gifted child will be 
happier and more successful if 
teachers and parents, beyond see- 
ing he has plenty of outlets for 
his extra talents, treat him with the 
consideration due ai// boys and girls. 


Times have changed, according to Dean Oppenheimer of 
the University of Louisville. Once it was irate fathers and 
tearful mothers who called to inquire why Junior was 
about to flunk out of school. Today weeping wives, worried 
because their husbands bring home poor report cards, are 
his problem. So far the veterans’ wives haven't brought the 
children along to plead daddy’s case. 

Fortunately, weeping wives are the exception rather than 
the rule because veterans as a whole are above-average stu- 


dents. 








Democracy in Operation in a 
High School 


E. E. MORLEY 
In the School Review 


Y F we believe in the democratic 
theory of government, it must work 
in small governing bodies as well 
as in large ones. . . . The princi- 
pal’s advisory council is not just a 
device set up to look good as a 
progressive step in democratic prac- 
tice. It is in ‘fact an example of 
genuine democratic practice at its 
best.” These statements are from 
teacher reactions to the principal's 
advisory council in Heights High 
School. The council is now in its 
third year, and although not perfect, 
it has helped to make democratic 
cooperation between administration 
and faculty a reality. 

In September each teacher re- 
ceives a nomination blank on which 
he may name not more than seven 
of his colleagues. An election com- 
mittee selects the 14 names highest 
on the list and then interviews 
those candidates to get their con- 
sent to having their names placed 
on the ballot. If a candidate does 
not wish to run, the committee se- 
lects the next highest name on the 
list. Ballots are then distributed to 
all teachers, who vote for not more 
than seven. The seven teachers re- 
ceiving the highest number of votes 
make up the principal's advisory 
council for the year. 

The principal presides at the bi- 
weekly meeting and his four guid- 
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E. E. Morley is Principal of Heights 
High School, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio. Reported from the School 
Review, LVI (May, 1948), 290-93. 
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ance and administrative assistants 
also attend. Sometimes an agenda 
of items for discussion is prepared 
but more often the time is con- 
sumed in discussing matters brought 
up by individual teachers and staff 
members. The minutes of each 
meeting are mimeographed and dis- 
tributed to all staff members. 

A great many problems and pol- 
icies have been thrashed out and 
clarified, new policies have been 
made, and old ones have been re- 
vised in meetings of the advisory 
council. The following items have 
been gleaned from the secretary's 
minutes of the past two years: 

Should individual teachers in strategic 
locations be responsible for corridor su- 
pervision? 

How can the assignment of extracur- 
riculum duties be more consistently 
equalized among teachers? 

What routine services in the home- 
room should be standardized throughout 
the whole school? 

How can the department of instruction 
implement the school’s philosophy of ed- 
ucation in their courses of study? 

Many other items, some of them 
of minor importance, come before 
the council, and discussions are 
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sometimes prolonged and tedious. 
Individuals occasionally get side- 
tracked on a “pet” topic and mo- 
nopolize a meeting. Some matters 
obviously within the principal's 
jurisdiction have been considered 
in the council, and thus the time 
and attention of staff members are 
apparently wasted on things which 
could be disposed of with greater 
dispatch and efficiency by direct ad- 
ministrative action. 

The manner of choosing teacher 
representatives by election-at-large 
has drawn criticism also, especially 
from departments which have not 
had members on the board. The 
personnel of this year’s council, for 
example, includes three English 
teachers, two social-studies, and two 
science teachers. 

One teacher, although nominated 
for the council, declined to allow 
her name to appear on the ballot, 
saying she could not spare after- 
school time “to be spent in dis- 
cussing trivial matters.’’ Once teach- 
ers obtain the opportunity to share 
in policy making and encounter ac- 
tual experience in facing its some- 
what arduous performance, the ad- 
vantages of sharing responsibility 
do not loom so large. 
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Of course, any or all items now 
discussed at length in council meet- 
ings could be disposed of in less 
time through a line-and-staff sys- 
tem of administration. With all its 
shortcomings, however, the princi- 
pal’s council is steadily accomplish- 
ing the following fundamental pur- 
poses. It has: 


1. Greatly improved working rela- 
tions between the teachers and the prin- 
cipal’s official staff. 

2. Opened up to teachers a better 
understanding of the nature and hazards 
of administration in a large high school. 

3. Revealed to the principal and his 
staff many angles of classroom and home- 
room teacher service which are too often 
overlooked. 

4. Brought into sharp focus many 
school and classroom situations which 
require administrative attention and 
which might have passed unnoticed. 

5. Widened the horizons and en- 

hanced the selfrespect of many teachers 
who have shown remarkable aptitude in 
dealing with school problems. 
. 6 Provided valuable advice to the 
principal in facing many difficult and in- 
volved situations. The decisions reached 
in the advisory council carry more weight 
with teachers than those made by the 
principal alone. 

7. There is increasing evidence that 
the democratic policies and procedures 
in operation at the top of the school 
organization are extending in a down- 
ward direction. 


7] EXT to my contribution to trade unionism, I am 
proudest of my voluntary service as a member of the 
Pittsburgh Board of Education. I gave my time, not as a 
representative of labor, but as a citizen who believes that 
the boys and girls of America constitute our greatest na- 
tional asset and that they deserve the best instruction we 
can give them.”—Philip Murray, President of the CIO, in 
the American Magazine, June, 1948. 





Basic Mathematics in High School 


E. R. BRESLICH 


In the Mathematics Teacher 


Wlovemarica needs vary 
widely. Nevertheless, certain con- 
cepts, principles, and skills are im- 
portant in all vocations, necessary 
for intelligent citizenship, and help- 
ful in solving quantitative problems 
encountered by everyone. Selection 
of proposals on which at least four 
reports of national scope show 
agreement results in a minimum of 
mathematics which might be made 
the starting point for high-school 
pupils not taking the sequential 
course. 
ARITHMETIC 


In general, the place to teach or 
reteach arithmetic is wherever weak- 
mess appears. Often the teaching 
should be followed by practice of 
formal drill to make responses au- 
tomatic. Diagnostic tests should be 
given at the beginning of the course 
so the teacher can plan remedial 
or additional instruction around de- 
ficiencies. Arithmetic should be re- 
lated to other topics, problems, and 
practical applications. 

1. Basic concepts——Pupils should 
attain clear understandings of such 
basic concepts as a whole number, 
common fraction, decimal fraction, 
percent, and ratio. 

2. The fundamental operations. 
—There is more to the arithmetical 
processes than rules to be used in 
obtaining answers; emphasis must 
be on understanding the principles 
underlying those processes. 
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3. Ratio and proportion.—These 
concepts should grow out of appli- 
cations which occur in everyday life. 
Ratio is used in geometry when 
comparisons of statistical data or 
of any like measurements are to be 
made; in the study of similar fig- 
ures the ratios of corresponding 
sides lead to proportion. In numer- 
ical trigonometry the ratio concept 
again enters with the introduction 
of the sine, the cosine, and the 
tangent. Ratios are expressed in dif- 
ferent forms. 

4. Square roots. — Extracting 
Square roots is frequently listed 
among the “obsolete” topics rec- 
ommended for elimination from the 
curriculum. But square roots enter 
frequently into solution of problems 
arising in algebra, geometry, and 
shop and science courses and the 
pupil should know how to find 
them. Three methods are available. 
Tables of square roots are satisfac- 
tory for small numbers. For num- 
bers above 100 the pupil needs to 
know some process of extracting 
them. One process is by “division.” 
It is based on the definition that 
a square root is one of the two 
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“equal factors of a number. This 


method offers good training in 


arithmetic. The pupil who has be- 


come acquainted with the formula 


| for finding the square of a binomial 


is ready for the algebraic method 
based on it. 

5. Measurement—The pupil 
should be familiar with the com- 
mon units of length, weight, area, 
and volume. Metric units should 
not be overlooked. The pupil should 
acquire facility in the use of such 
instruments as ruler, tape, protrac- 
tor, compasses, calipers, squared 
paper, t-square, and angles. The 
pupil should be led to recognize 
that all measurement is approximate 
and to understand the meaning and 
accuracy of performance, figure ac- 
curacy, precision, and rounding off 
numbers. 

6. Percentage.—Percentage is 
not to be taught by the “case 
method.” However, the ability to 
identify cases should grow out of 
an abundance of problems in which 
percentage is used, such as problems 
dealing with profit and loss, install- 
ment buying, borrowing money, 
savings deposits, and discounts. The 
first two cases are to be solved by 
arithmetic; later all three are solved 
by the percentage formula. 

7. Tables—Tabular representa- 
tion is a popular arithmetic method 
of recording statistical number facts. 
Mathematics has an opportunity to 
provide ample training in the study 
in statistical tables, tables of squares 
and roots, and the three- and four- 
place tables of trigonometric ratios. 

8. Verbal problems.—By being 


taught an effective technique, pupils 
will learn how to attack problems 
intelligently, to identify given facts 
and those to be found, to recognize 
relationships between them, to se- 
lect the right processes, and to check 
the answers. The following are 
suitable types of problems: 

a) Problems of the home, deal- 
ing with budgets, accounts, expend- 
itures, bookkeeping, shelter, food, 
clothing, and medical care. 

b) Problems of the community, 
such as taxes and property insur- 
ance. 

c) Problems of banking, as for 
example those related to savings 
accounts, checking accounts, mort- 
gages, and borrowing money. 

d) Problems of investments, par- 
ticularly postal savings, social se- 
curity, stocks and bonds. 

e) Problems of communication, 
concerned with travel, transporta- 
tion, parcel post, and sending 
money. 


GEOMETRY 


Phases of geometry with which 
every educated person should be 
familiar are: 

1. Concepts.—The pupil should 
learn the meanings of such concepts 
as point, lines (straight, broken, 
curved, parallel, perpendicular) an- 
gles (acute, right, straight), tri- 
angles (isosceles, equilateral, right), 
quadrilaterals (square, rectangle, 
parallelogram, trapezoid) , polygons, 
and circles. Furthermore, he should 
recognize, understand, and be able 
to make sketches of cubes, prisms, 
pyramids, cylinders, cones, and 
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spheres. He should know what is 
meant by length, area, volume, con- 
gruence, and similarity. 

2. Direct measurement.—tin 
problems involving measurement, 
arithmetic and geometry are closely 
related. Hence the details about 
direct measurement have been stated 
in the arithmetic outline. 

3. Properties of geometric fig- 
ures.—The pupil must become fa- 
miliar with the important properties 
of the common geometric figures. 
To illustrate, he should know the 
relationships between angles formed 
by intersecting lines, the angles of 
a triangle, and the conditions which 
make two triangles congruent or 
similar. 

4, Indirect measurement.—When 
the pupil finds he cannot deter- 
mine unknown lengths by applying 
the unit of measurement directly 
he is ready for indirect measure- 
ment. He learns to obtain measures 
by use of squared paper, scale draw- 
ings, formulas for area and volume, 
congruence and similarity of fig- 
ures, and trigonometric ratios. He 
is to be trained thoroughly in ac- 
curacy in measuring and comput- 
ing and in preestimating lengths, 
heights, areas, and volumes. 

5. Geometric constructions. — 
The purposes of the geometric con- 
structions are to develop skill in 
the use of the straight edge and 
compasses and to be able to con- 
struct good geometric figures. The 
pupil should master the basic con- 
structions of drawing perpendicular 
lines, of dividing a segment into 
two or more equal parts, of bisect- 
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ing an angle, and of drawing an 
angle equal to a given angle. 


ALGEBRA 


Types of algebra to be taught 
pupils not taking the sequential 
course are: 

1. Algebraic concepts.—Sym- 
bolic notation is to be taught 
whenever need arises and when it 
clarifies relationships or facilitates 
correct thinking. The following 
concepts are essential: literal num- 
ber, signed number, exponent, rad- 
ical, formula, and equation. 

2. Fundamental operations.— 
Emphasis should be on understand- 
ing. Operations to be taught are 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
division, and some factoring. Sim- 
plicity should be secured by using 
mostly simple examples of monom- 
ials, polynomials, signed numbers, 
exponents, radicals, and fractions. 
In factoring, only the first three 
cases should occur and there should 
be no complex binomials, trinom- 
ials, and polynomials. 

3. Eguations.—Equations should 
be simple types in one or two un- 
knowns. Some easy quadratics in 
one unknown may be introduced. 
Steps leading to the root of the 
equation should be carefully ration- 
alized and should be based on ad- 
dition, subtraction, multiplication, 
division, and finding square roots. 
Such purely mechanical processes 
as transposition should be avoided. 

4. Ratio and proportion —Expe- 
riences with equations will enable 
the pupil to improve his skill in 
solving problems which lead to pro- 
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portions. Simple problems in direct 
variation may also be solved by 
proportion. 

5. Formulas. — Various aspects 
should be taught: (a) A formula 
is a shorthand rule, such as the rule 
for finding the distance traveled at 
a uniform rate in a given time. (b) 
A formula is an algebraic way of 
expressing relationships, such as the 
dependence of one variable on one 
or more others. (¢) A formula 
may be a general solution of a given 
type of problem. (d) A formula 
is an equation. Both are solved by 
the same methods. (e) A formula 
may be represented geometrically 
by a graph. 

6. Problem solving—Some of 
the steps in the technique of solv- 
ing problems are alike for algebra 
and arithmetic, but in algebra the 
pupil derives and solves an equa- 
tion, while in arithmetic he chooses 
and solves the fundamental proc- 
esses. In both cases he checks the 
solution by substituting it in the 
problem. 


STATISTICS 


To understand what statistical 
terms mean the student must find 
arithmetic means, medians, and 
modes of a number of given meas- 
ures, particularly of the data pre- 
sented in simple statistical tables. 
Pictograms, statistical graphs, and 
graphs of frequency distributions 
should be studied to clarify the 
meaning of statistical data. Work 
in this particular area should be 
closely correlated with arithmetic 
and algebra. 





GRAPHICAL REPRESENTATIONS 


Graphs are closely related to 
arithmetic, algebra, and trigonom- 
etry and should be taught in con- 
nection with them. The pupil 
should learn: (1) To read, under- 
stand and interpret graphs; (2) to 
make comparisons between data 
represented by bar graphs; (3) to 
recognize trends reflected in line 
graphs and to note central tend- 
encies: (4) to construct simple 
statistical graphs mainly for the 
purpose of attaining better under- 
standing of graphical techniques; 
(5) to make graphs of simple for- 
mulas; (6) to show the use of 
graphs in solving problems. 


NUMERICAL TRIGONOMETRY 


There is ample problem material 
in finding heights of flag poles, 
smokes stacks, and buildings; and 
the use of the steel tape and tran- 
sit of the surveyor will be a real 
attraction. The pupil should con- 
struct small trigonometric ratios and 
tables, including angles of 10°, 15°, 
30°, 45°, and 60°. This is fol- 
lowed by practice with three- and 
four-place tables. The major topic 
will be the solution of right trian- 
gles by use of trigonometric ratios 
and tables. 


OUTLOOK FOR MATHEMATICS 


Many who criticize mathematics 
have no objection to the traditional 
courses when they are taught by 
good teachers to a select group of 
pupils who will need that type of 
mathematics in their future profes- 
sions; for the others they demand 
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a different selection and organiza- 
tion of subject matter. During the 
past 25 years the trend of proposals 
recommended for high-school math- 
ematics has been exactly in that 
direction. 

All reports emphasize practical 
applications and problems relating 
to life situations. Since the mathe- 
matics involved in the solution of 
problems is usually of a simple 
type, the processes and principles to 
be learned will be exhibited in sim- 
ple mathematical situations, thereby 
facilitating understanding. 

While practical values should 
have an important place in mathe- 
matics, the disciplinary and cultural 
values should not be overlooked. 
Glimpses of the relation of mathe- 
matics to the history of the human 
race appeal to most pupils. 

Teachers of various school sub- 
jects often complain that pupils do 
not know how to use their mathe- 
matics. This offers an opportunity 
for teacher conferences in which 
the specific needs of these subjects 
can be identified and provided for 
in the mathematics course. 

Fears have been expressed by 
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some teachers that the double-track 
plan will fail because pupils have 
come to regard any course other 
than the traditional sequence as in- 
ferior. It should be made very clear 
that the difference lies mainly in 
the aims set up. 

Several ways of time allotment 
are open. The general mathematics 
course may be planned for one year, 
preferably the ninth grade, for five 
periods a week. The objection is 
that after the ninth grade a large 
percent of the pupils will drop out 
and before they are graduated much 
will be forgotten. This difficulty 
can be overcome by allotting three 
days a week for the ninth grade, 
and two days for the tenth. Some 
schools would rather assign one 
period a week extending over the 
entire high-school period. Obvi- 
ously, there are administrative dif- 
ficulties in this arrangement, al- 
though there is an advantage in the 
fact that pupils will be doing some 
work in mathematics a large part 
of the time which they spend in 
the high school. Also it will be 
easier to adapt the course to the 
pupils’ mental growth. 


Information, Please 


LATEST addition to the list of teaching aids is the tele- 
phone, which stepped into the picture when a Princeton 
professor had leading political figures address his classes 
by means of loudspeaker attachments to long-distance 
trunk lines. Initiating the series were James A. Farley 
and Carroll Reece with a question-and-answer forum from 


Washington. 
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Music in the Selfcontained Classroom 






THEODORE F. NoRMANN 


In the University of Washington College of Education Record 


WM av music educators and not 
a few classroom teachers have been 
troubled by the increasing popu- 
larity of the selfcontained class- 
room: the music educator for fear 
that many of the fundamental 
knowledges and skills striven for 
over the years may be lost and the 
music period per se abandoned; the 
classroom teacher because he views 
with some trepidation the prospect 
of being responsible for this sub- 
ject without the guidance and help 
of a specialized instructor. How can 
music, or any other of the fine arts, 
function most effectively where it 
is considered not as a subject in it- 
self but as a contributing factor in 
the development of the child and 
of the school? Who is going to 
teach in the selfcontained classroom 
and what type of individual is de- 
sirable? What administrative fac- 
tors are involved? What should be 
the nature of the music program? 


New EMPHASIS ON TEACHERS 


Increased emphasis is now being 
placed on the kind of individual 
who teaches. The demand is for a 
teacher who teaches people rather 
than subjects, who stresses not so 
much a specific methodology as a 
way of living. Surely, then, pre- 
serving a sense of proportion in 
those things which contribute to- 
ward a sane, joyous, normal inte- 
grated life is just as important in 
preparing teachers as it is in min- 
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istering to the needs of children; 
it is incongruous to stress the de- 
velopment of the whole child with 
a balanced spiritual, emotional, 
physical, and mental life and at the 
same time approve a teacher-train- 
ing program in which those sub- 
jects dealing with spiritual and 
emotional needs are given a sub- 
ordinate or even an insignificant 
place. Nevertheless, frequently a 
student’s sole exposure to music in 
college is through a short, required 
course in sight-reading skills, with 
the result that they emphasize tech- 
niques and drills and routines in 
order to conceal the fact that the 
essential elements—spiritual uplift, 
emotional exaltation, and imagina- 
tive insight—have been lost. 


SCHOOL Must SHARE BURDEN 


But we cannot place the whole 
burden on the teachers college; the 
school itself shares the responsibil- 
ity for providing teachers in the 
community a well-balanced, normal, 
and stimulating working environ- 
ment. While many factors play a 
part in the development of an imag- 
inative and enthusiastic teaching 
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personnel, three deserve more than 
passing mention. 

First is the need for a supervis- 
ing principal who, himself, is a 
cultured individual, one who pos- 
sesses at least a modicum of knowl- 
edge as to what would constitute 
a well-rounded program in music 
and the fine arts. Second, when es- 
tablishing the selfcontained class- 
room the school should provide a 
music consultant who can bring to 
the teacher materials, sources, ideas, 
stimulation, and encouragement. 
Call him a supervisor if you wish, 
but he is to be considered not as 
an overseer, but as a roving teacher 
who functions helpfully in many 
schools. 

Finally, the music program itself 
needs to be revised to make it adapt- 
able enough for the average class- 
room teacher to approach it with 
some measure of confidence and se- 
curity. Music teachers have tended 
to overstress the public perform- 
ance and the abracadabra of music 
reading and, by confining music 
teaching largely to specialized vocal 
training, have unduly limited the 
musical horizons of the elementary- 
grade students. 


A NEw OUTLOOK 


Rhythm.—First of all, the music 
program in the elementary school 
should stress rhythm. Rhythm is of 
vital importance in releasing the 
growing child from the strictures of 
desk work, in freeing his restless 
physical energies, and in coordinat- 
ing and controlling his body. It is 
an activity which teachers and chil- 
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dren alike can understand and en- 
joy, for it stems from one of the 
most fundamental forces of life it- 
self. Teaching rhythm needs no 
great musical skill nor any great 
wealth of equipment; it does de- 
mand imagination, perception, sen- 
sitivity, and a keen understanding 
of child nature. Generating from 
the imaginative life of the child 
world, rhythm can lead to an aware- 
ness of the meaning of form and 
design, quickness of perception, 
sensitivity to mood, a finely and 
delicately controlled physical organ- 
ism, and even to some understand- 
ing of musical notation itself. 

Singing.—Singing should not be 
confused with the reading of music 
notation, although with song books 
in the hands of the children a sur- 
prising amount of musical reading 
may be incidentally developed. 
Songs are most easily and rapidly 
learned by rote and most of them, 
therefore, should be learned that 
way. The classroom teacher who is 
not too skilled in the use of musi- 
cal notation or in the manipulation 
of her own voice may present songs 
by means of the phonograph, radio, 
piano or other melodic instrument, 
or with the help of some child who 
may be studying outside the school. 
Songs should be varied and wide 
in their scope, chosen for their suit- 
ability to child life rather than to 
merit adult approval. America has 
a surprisingly rich folk literature 
and much more use can be made of 
it in developing an understanding 
of our regional life. 

Playing on instruments. — Chil- 
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dren are keenly interested in tone 
and in the manipulation of things. 
At little or no expense a wealth of 
instruments may either be made 
or discovered in the community. 
Drums, rattles, gongs, bells, cym- 
bals, harmonicas, auto-harps, xylo- 
phones, marimbas, pipes, pianos, or 
organs may either be purchased or 
made from materials readily at 
hand. Much experimentation should 
be the rule — experimentation in 
achieving tone qualities, in manip- 
ulation, in creating rhythms and 
melodies, and in preserving the 
original efforts of the group. The 
thoughtful teacher will utilize space 
and equipment both indoors and 
out so that it conduces to individual 
and group experimentation with 
sound, rhythm, and movement. 
Listening —Attentive listening 
should permeate every musical ac- 
tivity whether it be rhythmic move- 
ment, singing, or creating. Listen- 
ing to radio programs or phono- 
graph recordings for the purpose 
of enlarging the child’s acquaint- 
ance with music has its important 
place, but perhaps of even greater 
significance is the active analysis 
and discriminative understanding of 
the music children make for them- 
selves, Children listen with as much 
delight to the sincere efforts of their 
own classmates as to the more so- 
phisticated performances of much 


more distinguished musicians. Un- 
obtrusiveness is perhaps the best 
key to real listening pleasure; teach- 
ers in general tend to concern them- 
selves too much with what to say 
about the music rather than letting 
the music speak for itself. 

Creating —One needs no great 
measure of musical theory in order 
to create spontaneously rhythmic 
ideas of all types, develop frag- 
ments of melody on available in- 
struments, or turn a poetic phrase 
into song. The folk arts all devel- 
oped from unschooled, spontaneous 
feeling; ability to capture that spirit 
in the classroom is one of the most 
accurate criterions for evaluating 
music instruction. 

In the school where music is to 
become a normal part of daily life, 
less stress must be placed on the 
acquirement of so-called technical 
skills in and for themselves and the 
music must partake of the spirit of 
the folk. Grounded in terms of the 
child’s own desires, interests, and 
life concerns and functioning within 
the capacities of the individual 
teacher, music can bring both stu- 
dent and instructor into closer touch 
with an imaginative and spiritual 
life beyond themselves and fill a 
basic need in a system which has 
been overcharged with intellectual 
learning at the expense of a bal- 
anced emotional life. 


mY PURRED by the practice of granting high-school 
diplomas to veterans on the basis of the GED test, 13 states 
are now granting them to nonveterans who need them to 
continue either educational or vocational training. 








What Do They Think About Teaching? 


C. H. THRELKELD 


In the New Jersey Educational Review 


bd | EACHING is dull and monot- 
onous” was the comment of many 
high-school seniors regarding teach- 
ing as a vocation. Others partici- 
pating in the same survey indicated 
that the teachers they had known 
and the school experiences they had 
had caused their lack of interest in 
teaching as a career. Fifty-three per- 
cent of the group recorded no par- 
ticular antagonism toward the idea 
of becoming teachers but were 
choosing other vocations mainly be- 
cause these occupations were more 
interesting to them. Only a third 
of the seniors mentioned the eco- 
nomic plight of teachers as a factor 
in their considerations. Of those 
who did mention the financial re- 
turns as being unattractive, the ma- 
jority were boys. 

This study, conducted by the 
Metropolitan School Study Council 
with 2706 seniors in the upper half 
of their graduating classes in 47 
New York metropolitan area high 
schools, revealed that only 6 per- 
cent of these students were com- 
mitted to teaching as a career. If 
this is typical of the country as a 
whole, the number of able high- 
school seniors choosing teaching as 
a vocation is not adequate to meet 
even the turnover replacement prob- 
lem. 

The same study involving 1556 
teachers reveals that inadequate fi- 
nancial return is not the only cause 
of dissatisfaction. True, a consid- 
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erable number, especially men, are 
concerned with their economic in- 
security, but these teachers also 
registered other major reasons, such 
as poor working conditions, a feel- 
ing that teaching is not respected, 
an overload of nonteaching respon- 
sibilities, nervous strain produced 
by their work, and lack of opportu- 
nity for integration with the com- 
munity in its normal activities. 
Curiously enough, in spite of the 
impression of many of the seniors, 
not a teacher indicated that he felt 
teaching to be dull and monotonous. 

Of great concern is the fact that 
the dissatisfactions of teachers are 
so many and of such nature that 
one-fourth of them declared they 
would not reenter teaching if they 
had their lives to live over again. 

It should be noted, especially 
with particular reference to the 
guidance of young people seeking 
a career, that these teachers found 
their greatest satisfactions in work- 
ing with children; in serving the 
community, state, and nation in an 
important way; and in enjoying 
opportunities for intellectual and 
cultural growth. 
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The attitudes of 1041 parents to- 
ward teaching are striking. First, 
these parents declared overwhelm- 
ingly that they held the teaching 
profession in great respect. Second, 
only 19 percent indicated they 
would be displeased if their chil- 
dren chose teaching as a career; 52 
percent said they would be pleased 
if their children entered teaching; 
and 29 percent were neutral. More 
than half of the parents who dis- 
approved of teaching as a vocation 
for their children did so because 
of low salaries. The majority of 
these expressions were in relation 
to sons, and time after time the 
comment was made: “I would favor 
teaching for my daughter but not 
for my son.” 

Apparently parents, in the main, 
are not influencing their children 
away from teaching as a career. At 
the same time, either there is a dif- 
ference in understanding between 
teachers and parents as to what con- 
stitutes respect for teachers and 
teaching or teachers are laboring 
under a misapprehension when they 
think they are not respected by the 
public. 

These results would seem’to jus- 


tify the following elements in a 


program designed to interest able 
young people in becoming teachers: 

1. Efforts to secure higher sal- 
aries for teachers should certainly 
be continued and cognizance should 
be taken of the fact that pupils, 
teachers, and parents involved in 
this survey registered particular con- 
cern about the inadequacy of sala- 
ries for men teachers. Justification 
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for higher salaries should be based 
on the value of a teacher's services 
and much less on the “pity-the- 
poor-teacher” argument. Concerted 
action should be directed toward 
more rapid advancement to higher 
maximum salaries, with less atten- 
tion to minimums. 

2. Sincere attempts need to be 
made to study and modify the many 
other causes of dissatisfactions of 
teachers in any given school and 
to increase the opportunity for 
teachers to realize the satisfactions 
they are seeking and to give the 
service expected of them. 

3. Lay people should be led, 
through participation in educational 
planning, to appreciate that the 
problems involving teacher supply 
are their problems and that the wel- 
fare of the nation requires that lay 
people exercise leadership in solv- 
ing them. In assuming too much 
of the total responsibility in these 
matters, we teachers have aroused 
suspicions that our purposes are 
selfish. 

4. Finally, and most important, 
we must realize that the teachers of 
tomorrow are in our classrooms to- 
day and that they are continuously 
being conditioned, by their daily 
school experiences and by their per- 
sonal contacts with us, to look either 
with favor or disfavor on teaching 
as a career. We need to take action 
at the high-school level to: 

a) Demonstrate by our enthusi- 
asm for our profession that we be- 
lieve that the public school and the 
teaching profession are fundamental 
to the welfare of our country. 
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b) Vitalize the educative expe- program information about teach- 
rience of each child and show that ing as a profession, activities such 
we enjoy our work so that the child as clubs for pupils interested in 
will feel that being a teacher is teaching, and opportunities for pu- 
really a worthwhile experience. pils to get some teaching experience 

c) Incorporate in the guidance _ by helping teachers in various ways, 


Vote Passing fo Aid Wilovale 


Wr’ N we went to school, teachers looked with disfavor 
on the practice of scribbling and passing notes. But Mrs. 
Anna B. Loveland, who teaches in the Dennisville, N. J., 
school, has discovered she can handle a lot of classroom 
problems by having the children write notes to her, ac- 
cording to Loraine Goverman, in the New Jersey Edu- 
cational Review. 

Class interruptions have almost disappeared under the 
new system; instead of taking up class time with such 
matters as ‘‘May I leave early today? I have an appoint- 
ment at the dentist,” the pupil simply drops a note on 
teacher’s desk. Mrs. Loveland glances at it, jots down a 
reply, or nods yes or no if an immediate answer is neces- 
sary. She may initiate an exchange of comments herself 
or may build morale through such comments as: “I like 
your dress. Mother make it?” 

Mrs. Loveland has also worked out a pupil-planning 
program whereby students plan the day’s work, copy plans 
in schedule books, and then check their progress. Students 
write notes about it: “I finished the whole schedule today 
because I didn’t waste any time . . . . My report was pre- 
pared but I was too scared to give it. . . . I'll study harder 
next week. Too many movies.” And every few weeks each 
child writes a letter in the schedule books to his parents 
about his progress. Teacher often makes marginal com- 
ments. 

Success with “notes” doesn’t come in a day, says Mrs. 
Loveland: “These worthwhile relationships are the out- 
growth of establishing and maintaining the child’s feeling 
of confidence in his teacher through close associations.” 


_ 
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Gandhi on Education 






In the Indian Journal of Education 


fs Y education I mean an all- 
round drawing out of the best in 
child and man—body, mind, and 
soul. 

Real education consists in draw- 
ing the best out of yourself. What 
better book can there be than the 
book of humanity ? 

Literacy is not the end of edu- 
cation nor even the beginning. It 
is only one of the means whereby 
man and woman can be educated. 

Literacy itself is no education. 

Literary training by itself adds 
not an inch to one’s moral height 
and character building is independ- 
ent of literary training. 

I hold that true education of the 
intellect can only come through a 
proper exercise and training of the 
bodily organs, e.g., hands, feet, 
eyes, ears, nose, etc. In other words, 
an intelligent use of the bodily or- 
gans in a child provides the best 
and quickest way of developing his 
intellect. But unless the develop- 
ment of the mind and body goes 
hand in hand with a corresponding 
awakening of the soul, the former 
alone would prove to be a lop- 
sided affair. 

By spiritual training I mean edu- 
cation of the heart. A proper and 
all-round development of the mind 
can take place only when it pro- 
ceeds pari passu with the education 
of the physical and spiritual fac- 
ulties of the child. They constitute 
an indivisible whole. 

We have up to now concentrated 
on stuffing children’s minds with 
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all kinds of information without 
ever thinking of stimulating and 
developing them. Let us now cry 
a halt and concentrate on educating 
the child properly through manual 
work, not as a side activity but as 
the prime means of intellectual 
training. You have to train the 
boys in one occupation or another. 
Round this special occupation you 
will train up his mind, his body, 
his handwriting, his artistic senses, 
and so on. 

I would begin the child’s educa- 
tion by teaching it a useful handi- 
craft and enabling it to produce 
from the moment it begins its train- 
ing. . . . I hold that the highest 
development of the mind and the 
soul is possible under such a system 
of education. Only every handicraft 
is to be taught not merely mechan- 
ically as is done today, but scien- 
tifically, i.e., the child should know 
the why and wherefore of every 
process. 

I am a firm believer in the prin- 
ciple of free and compulsory edu- 
cation for India. I also hold that 
we shall realize this only by teach- 
ing the children a useful vocation 
and utilizing it as a means of cul- 
tivating their mental, physical, and 
spiritual faculties. 

The function of Nai Talim is not 
merely to teach an occupation but 
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through it to develop the whole 
man. 

Our system of education leads to 
the development of the mind, body, 
and soul. The ordinary system cared 
only for the mind. Nai Talim was 
not confined to teaching a little 
spinning and a little sweeping. 
However indispensable these were, 
they promoted the harmonious de- 
velopment referred to. 

The field of new education is 
comprehensive. The pupils and 
teachers of the school of my con- 
ception will together have to make 
provision for all they need. A 
teacher of Nai Talim will have to 
be a firstclass craftsman. All the 
children of the village will be them- 
selves drawn to the school. In this 
way education would automatically 
become free and universal. 

My plan to impart primary edu- 
cation through the medium of vil- 
lage handicrafts like spinning and 
carding, etc., is conceived as the 
spearhead of a silent social revo- 
lution fraught with the most far- 
reaching consequences. It will pro- 
vide a healthy and moral basis of 
relationship between the city and 
the village and thus go a long way 
towards eradicating some of the 
worst evils of the present social in- 
security and poisoned relationship 
between the classes. It will check 
the progressive decay of our vil- 
lages and lay the foundation of a 
juster social order in which there 
is no unnatural division between 
the “haves” and the “have nots” 
and everybody is assured of a liv- 
ing wage and the right to freedom. 
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And all this would be accomplished 
without the horror of a bloody class 
war or a colossal capital expendi- 
ture such as would be involved in 
the mechanization of a vast conti- 
nent like India. Nor would it entail 
a helpless dependence on foreign 
imported machinery or technical 
skill. Lastly, by obviating the ne. 
cessity for highly specialized talent, 
it would place the destiny of the 
masses, as it were, in their own 
hands. 

I claim that I am not an enemy 
of higher education. But I am an 
enemy of higher education as it is 
given in this country. Under my 
scheme there will be more and bet- 
ter libraries, more and better labora- 
tories, more and better research 
institutes. Under it we should have 
an army of chemists, engineers, and 
other experts who will be real serv- 
ants of the nation and answer the 
varied and growing requirements of 
a people who are becoming increas- 
ingly conscious of their rights and 
wants. And all these experts will 
speak, not a foreign tongue, but 
the language of the people. The 
knowledge gained by them will be 
the common property of the people. 
There will be truly original work 
instead of mere imitation. 

I do not want my house to be 
walled in on all sides and my win- 
dows to be stuffed. I want the 
cultures of all lands to be blown 
about my house as freely as possible. 
But I refuse to be blown off my 
feet by any. I would have our 
young men and women with liter: 
ary tastes to learn as much of Eng- 
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lish and other world-languages as 
they like, and then expect them to 
give the benefits of their learning 
to India and to the world like a 
Bose, a Roy, or the Poet himself. 
But I would not have a single 
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Indian to forget, neglect, or be 
ashamed of his mother tongue, or 
to feel that he or she cannot think 
or express the best thoughts in his 
or her own vernacular. Mine is not 
a religion of the prison-house. 








The Hollywood Product as Educator 


EDUCATIONAL achievement of chronic movie-goers is not 
materially different from that of children who attend 
movies infrequently or not at all, according to a recent 
study of 600 New York City children made by Florence 
Heisler. After giving the children a battery of intel- 
ligence and personality tests, Miss Heisler divided them 
into Movie-Goers and Nonmovie-Goers and gave them 
the Stanford Achievement Test. The writer comments 
thus on the results: 

“One would think that moving picture attendance would 
help increase the child’s vocabulary; give an added num- 
ber of concepts and as a result improve the reading; help 
with language development; and increase the child’s in- 
formation in literature, social studies, and science. This 
study shows this is not true. In fact, many of the achieve- 
ment means of the Movie-Goers were lower than those 
of Nonmovie-Goers.” 

Among the possible explanations of these results, Miss 
Heisler suggests that the achievement battery may not have 
contained many of the facts learned by the Movie-Goers, 
the children may have forgotten or missed the historical 
or geographical facts because the plot overshadowed them; 
the children may not have been ready to absorb the infor- 
mation presented, or the pictures may not have contained 
any historical, geographic, or literary material. 

The Movie-Goers did, however, appear to be superior 
in personality. This superiority might possibly be due to 
the fact that children get along better when they partici- 
pate in the same activities as others of their age level, says 
Miss Heisler. 









The Essay Examination Is a Projective 
Technique 





VERNER M. SIMS 


In Educational and Psychological Measurement 


Zo OR more than three decades 
educational measurers have been 
criticizing the essay examination. 
Much of this criticism has undoubt- 
edly been justified; indiscriminate 
and uncritical use of the essay ex- 
amination has been all too common. 
Nevertheless, the essay test does 
have a unique function: that of the 
projective technique. We can best 
define this function by identifying 
the projective method. 


Projective tests involve problem- 
atic situations which permit (almost 
require) the testee to “‘project’’ his 
personality into his answer; test 
situations are characterized by free- 
dom of choice, choice which the 
testee must make in terms of his 
own experiences and sense of values; 
the concern of the tester is typically 
with the “pattern” of response 
rather than with a single summa- 
tion of “right’’ choices. 

The best definition of an essay 
test which the author has been able 
to produce is almost a paraphrase 
of Gordon Allport’s definition of 
the personal document, which he 
recognizes as a type of projective 
method: 


The essay examination is a relatively 
free and extended response to a prob- 
lematic situation or situations which 
intentionally or unintentionally reveals 
information regarding the structure, dy- 
namics, and functioning of the student's 
mental life as it has been modified by 
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a particular set of learning experiences. 

Concern over the “‘structure, dy- 
namics, and functioning of the stu- 
dent’s mental life as it has been 
modified by a particular set of learn- 
ing experiences’ seems to assure 
the legitimacy of the essay exami- 
mation as a test of educational 
achievement and, at the same time, 
to point out its umiqueness as a 
projective technique. This concern, 
while not the purpose for which 
projective testing has been used, is 
the end which all educational 
measurements commonly attempt to 
serve. And incidentally, it is an 
end which many teachers feel is not 
too completely served by the atom- 
istic and oftentimes superficial 
measurement which results from 
short-answer testing. 

Intelligent use of the essay ex- 
amination demands that we first 
isolate the particular outcomes of 
learning for which we wish to test 
and then inquire as to the appro- 
priateness of the instrument, along 
with others, for doing the job. 
These suggestions should help: 
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1. Although most essay testing 
actually done is probably primarily 
concerned with the recall of infor- 
mation, the value of the essay for 
testing ability to organize, relate, 
and “‘weigh’’ materials has long 
been recognized. The freedom of 
the essay seems demanded (a) 
where the concern is over the ex- 
tent to which particular learnings 
are integrated with previous learn- 
ing, the distance that particular 
learning can be transferred, or with 
the ingenuity of response; (bd) 
where information on the path of 
solution followed voluntarily and 
without suggestion is desired; or 
(c) when we want to know the 
frame of reference with which a 
student approaches problems. Ob- 
jective tests, with their predeter- 
mined “right’’ responses, predeter- 
mine also the frame of reference 
the student is to use. Contrast the 
objective question ‘“What scientific 
principle is involved in the follow- 
ing situation?’”’ with an essay ques- 
tion beginning ‘““What would you 
do in this situation?” 

2. If the end sought in teaching 
is changed behavior, then the fun- 
damental question in all educational 
testing is: Can we, in terms of the 
evidence at hand, predict that the 
learner will act differently in a cer- 
tain class of situations? Whether he 
will depends not alone on whether 
he can do so but also on a complex 
of attitudinal - emotional - motiva- 
tional factors. The freedom and 
complexity of the essay require the 
testee to bring his own “sense of 
values” to bear and to reveal in- 


formation pertinent to any predic- 
tions concerning how, when, and 
where the abilities he has acquired 
will be used. 

3. The essay examination would 
appear to be more useful for the 
information it reveals concerning 
the individual than for the ‘‘norm- 
ative” purposes commonly involved 
in “grading.” Objective tests, on 
the other hand, never reveal any- 
thing more than is anticipated by 
the testmaker and hence have no 
diagnostic value. 

4. It would appear uneconom- 
ical in terms of time, energy, and 
level of skill demanded in handling 
the answers, to use essay tests for 
securing information which can be 
obtained through short-answer test- 
ing. Whenever objective tests will 
do the job, as, for example, in 
measuring factual learning, they are 
to be preferred. 


THE NATURE OF Goop TEST 
QUESTIONS 


1. Essay questions should permit 
a relatively free response and en- 
courage an extended response. Ac- 
cording to Allport, ‘The more. ex- 
acting the prescription in terms of 
task, the less value the instrument 
has in terms of expression or pro- 
jection.” Contrast, for example, 
these two questions: “Discuss the 
Articles of Confederation” and 
“Discuss the Articles of Confed- 
eration with respect to their origin, 
their working out in practice, and 
their relation to the present federal 
constitution.’” The second question 
is obviously designed to elicit spe- 
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cific learnings of a factual nature 
relative to the articles; but if one 
is interested in getting evidence re- 
lating to the extent to which the 
student has integrated his readings 
dealing with the Articles with 
other learnings, or evidence bearing 
on his attitudes or on his ability 
personally to evaluate the Articles, 
then the chances are better with the 
first question. Furthermore, within 
the limits of available time, the 
more that the student writes, the 
better. 

2. Aside from those essay ques- 
tions which demand uncritical re- 
call of facts or for which students 
have been directly coached, there 
are two types. Some questions de- 
mand that the student respond 
directly in an interpretative or eval- 
uative manner to some learning ex- 
periences; examples are questions 
beginning with such phrases as: 
“Tell the story of” or ‘What is 
your opinion of?” Psychologically 
these questions are “free responses” 
and as such have their value, but 
they furnish only limited and in- 
direct evidence of the extent to 
which a student will transfer his 
learning. Generally speaking, then, 
it would seem better to use the 
type of essay question which puts 
the student in a new situation, one 
to which learning acquired in a dif- 
ferent setting must be brought 
to bear. Illustrative of these are 
“problems” in mathematics, new sit- 
uations involving principles learned 
in science, new situations in which 
attitudes may or may not color the 
response, situations demanding crit- 
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ical choice from total materials 
learned, etc. 

3. Essay questions should call 
for truly personal answers. Ques- 
tions so framed that what the 
teacher wants is obvious, which call 
out a desire to place the teacher, 
which stir the “unfettered artistic 
imagination,” or where there is an 
external compulsion (either literal 
or through appeal to prestige, con- 
vention, or morals) to answer in 
a certain way, will furnish data of 
doubtful validity. Furthermore, the 
questions must give the impression 
of being susceptible of adequate 
treatment in terms of the student's 
own set of values. 

4. The questions should be 
framed so as to encourage the testee 
to use his own “frame of refer- 
ence,” to reveal the “path of rea- 
soning,” to show reasons for choice, 
and to defend the positions taken. 
This is another way of saying that 
the emphasis in essay testing should 
be on judgment rather than on 
memory. 

5. We cannot uncritically transfer 
to essay testing the principle, com- 
monly accepted in objective testing, 
that reliability is secured through 
a relatively large number of inde- 
pendent items. Instead, it should 
be sought through “depth” sam- 
pling and attention to the represent- 
ativeness of the samples, i.e., the 
student should be encouraged to 
“dig in” on a relatively few sub- 
jects rather than to react superf- 
cially to a larger number of ques- 
tions. 

Perhaps the most appropriate rec- 
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ommendation would be that we de- 
liberately and systematically investi- 
gate the problem of interpreting 
the essay examination as a projec- 
tive technique. Experience with 
projective techniques elsewhere in- 
dicates these suggestions are worth 
consideration: 

1. An inductive method should 
be used insofar as possible; that 
is, we should examine the data and 
then evolve a “frame of reference” 
from which to treat them. The 
reader's own purposes and values 
are sure to play a part, but their 
role will be more legitimate if they 
are introduced only after a prelim- 
inary examination of the papers. 

2. Look for and carefully dis- 
tinguish between the manifest and 
“hidden” content; between data 
which reflect learning resulting 
from particular curricular expe- 
riences and those which reflect the 
general personality of the student; 
and between the data themselves 
and the inferences drawn from 
them. The content, conceptualiza- 
tion, and insights consciously writ- 
ten into a paper are important; but 
such matters as the style, omissions, 
rationalizations, or attitudes unin- 
tentionally introduced may be just 
as revealing. 

3. To gain objectivity in any 
psychological measurement it is nec- 
essary to (a) identify in a clear-cut 
manner exactly what is to be looked 
for, and (4) develop an organized 
and systematic method for observ- 
ing the data and drawing inferences 


from them. Only through repeated 
examination and interpretation of 
answers under the same conditions 
(that is, where readers look for the 
same things and handle the data 
in the same manner) are we able 
to get information on the errors of 
our interpretations and the depend- 
ability of our evaluations. 

4. Essay papers should be read 
for information concerning the 
learning of individual students. Be- 
cause the outcome of essay testing 
will usually be clues to further work 
with students, it may be desirable 
to prepare a profile or summary 
statement for each pupil, including 
significant points in the answer and 
inferences drawn from them by 
the instructor. 

5. If grades must be determined, 
it is probably best to identify the 
modal pattern of response and 
classify the deviates into categories 
ranging along some continuum. 
Sometimes it may be necessary to 
classify the answers more than once 
and along different continuums, in 
which case grades may be averaged. 
When averaging, it is usually de- 
sirable to give added weight to the 
extremes. 

6. Perhaps the most common 
criticism of projective testing in 
general results from the tendency 
to go too far beyond the data. Essay 
answers are sure to be limited sam- 
ples; therefore conclusions drawn 
from them about the psychological 
makeup of students must be tenta- 
tive. 








We're Being Investigated 
MYRTLE FINN SUGARMAN 


In Educational Leadership 


J HE grapevine throbbed with 
news. “We're being investigated. 
There’s a committee from the Patri- 
ots’ Party coming to faculty meet- 
ing.” 

Reactions were mixed. Mr. Bates, 
the principal, harbored many bitter 
thoughts concealed by his customary 
bland expression. Another witch 
hunt; another miracle of tact and 
diplomacy. Maybe a few books 
would be withdrawn temporarily 
and put back on the shelves after 
the shouting had died down. He 
wished there had been time to give 
the new teachers a pep talk on how 
to practice passive resistance when 
these irate citizens descended on 
the school. 

Timid little Miss Pitt felt pangs 
of acute indigestion. She hoped her 
father hadn’t come with the com- 
mittee. He was so angry at the 
Communists since all those foreign- 
ers had moved into the neighbor- 
hood. It would be very awkward 
to explain father’s presence to Mr. 
Bates. 

Betty Morris, dean of girls, felt 
outrage and then a sudden startling 
compassion for these frightened 
people who must fight with wooden 
swords against painted bogeymen. 
These “investigations were only 
symptoms of a fear and unrest much 
larger than anything the Patriots’ 
Party had been able to define 

George Roberts was just plain 
mad. His hands were cold; his bad 
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eye, a reminder of “tough luck” 
shortly before V-E Day, hurt the 
way it did when he was upset. Not 
that he was easily upset. He was 
known as an easy-going guy; he 
was a steady man until he encoun- 
tered scapegoating. 

He glared at the investigating 
committee as they made their 
speeches and hurled their accusa- 
tions. The spokesman concluded: 
“We must protect our young peo- 
ple. We want to visit classes and 
see just what’s going on. We want 
our questions answered.” 

The principal cleared his throat 
to launch his prepared statement, 
but it was too late. 

“T'Il answer your questions. My 
name’s George Roberts. American 
history, social science, and assistant 
dean of boys. When you accuse this 
school of radicalism, you're flying 
blind.” 

“Are you a real American?” 

“My great-grandparents on both 
sides broke ground in this state for 
houses, schools, churches, little in- 
dependent businesses. They were 
always around to do things that 
needed doing We Robertses are as 
American as linsey-woolsey.’ 
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Someone asked: 
Communist ?” 

“No, I’m not. I wouldn’t be 
caught dead in any organization that 
stands for one answer to all ques- 
tions. I'd like to see the party that 
could tell me what newspaper I 
can read, what radio program I 
can listen to, what I can think and 
say—and what I can’t. Doesn't it 
ever occur to you that you may 
stand for the same kind of one-track 
thinking as the Communists? Don’t 
you see the millions of good, sub- 
stantial Americans who get along 
very well without support from pro- 
fessional agitators or professional 
patriots ?”’ 

“Now see here, Mr. Roberts,” 
said one of the committee. “You're 
offending taxpayers who support 
your job.” 

“Any time my job depends on 
hiding my convictions, I'll buy an 
interest in my brother’s hardware 
store and stop calling myself a 
teacher.” 

“Do you deny you've been teach- 
ing about Russia ?”’ 

“Of course I’ve taught about 
Russia. What kind of nonsense 
would keep youngsters from know- 
ing that millions of people, living 
in a huge country sprawling over 
about a sixth of the globe, recog- 
nize a different economic system 
from ours. We've studied all kinds 
of materials trying to find out some- 
thing of what those people are like. 
We've analyzed the Party Line, and 
none of the kids have rushed out 
to start a revolution or parade the 
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streets singing the ‘Internationale.’ 
They're too much sold on the Amer- 
ican privilege of looking at all the 
evidence on any question. 

“If you aren’t satisfied, come on 
over to the school and I'll take 
you through the library to find all 
the subversive literature. We'll 
black Russia off the maps and 
globes, cut out the life of Lenin 
from the encyclopedia, and censor 
the newspapers. We'll take the ra- 
dios out of the classrooms for fear 
someone will listen to a newscast 
mentioning Russia. I know just 
how it’s done because I spent four 
years and most of a good eye fight- 
ing a country that did those things 
to people. Now I’m getting out. 
This room isn’t big enough for all 
of us.” 

And he went home, leaving Mr. 
Bates to juggle the blazing chest- 
nuts. 

Later that afternoon as George 
raked the lawn furiously, Dr. Wil- 
liams leaned on the fence. 

“I heard about you, young fel- 
low. News travels fast. Boy, you 
were undignified. I’m ashamed of 
you, losing your temper like that.” 

“I know. Now that it’s over, I 
feel lousy.” 

“As I said, you were very unwise. 
Most of the people I've talked to 
say that if there’s any trouble, 
they're on your side. One sentimen- 
talist even called you the ‘Fight- 
ing Schoolmaster.’ Pass me over 
some pipe tobacco. I'm too lazy to 
go into the house and get some 
myself.” 








How to Conduct a School Survey 


EpGAR L. MORPHET 


In the School Executive 


wht SCHOOL survey is a careful, 
systematic study of one or more 
schools, school systems, or educa- 
tional institutions to determine 
trends, status, and needs, and to 
propose steps for improvement. 
From the point of view of timing 
or continuity, there are two types 
of surveys—the continuing survey 
and the periodic survey. 

During recent years it has come 
to be recognized that every school 
system or educational institution 
should have a program providing 
for continuing study and evaluation. 
A periodic, comprehensive, and in- 
tensive study is also desirable for 
all schools. How often this peri- 
odic survey should be made will 
depend somewhat on the adequacy 
of the continuing survey and some- 
what on other factors. Generally 
speaking, however, it would be de- 
sirable for every system or institu- 
tion to plan for a systematic and 
comprehensive survey about once 
every 10 years. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF A CONTIN- 
UING SURVEY 


Dynamic, intelligent, and com- 
petent leadership is essential. There 
must be a definite and: consciously 
recognized plan for carrying out the 
survey. This plan should be prac- 
tical, democratically developed, and 
should provide for all contingen- 
cies. Every staff member should 
have a part in developing the plan 
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and in carrying out the survey. Ex- 
perts should be brought in from 
time to time to assist in developing 
plans, in evaluating information, 
and in working out and imple- 
menting proposals for adjustments. 
Bringing in experts tends to safe- 
guard against blind spots, to pro- 
vide stimulation, and to prevent in- 
breeding of ideas. Provision should 
be made for participation and co- 
operation of representative lay cit- 
izens. 

The information needed to show 
trends and status and to establish 
the basis for evaluation should be 
furnished by those in the best posi- 
tion to provide it, although every 
member of the staff should be ex- 
pected to contribute. One person or 
a committee should be given re- 
sponsibility for seeing that all per- 
tinent information is assembled and 
summarized. Periodically, meetings 
should be scheduled at which the 
entire staff may interpret the mean- 
ing of the information and to assist 
in formulating conclusions and rec- 
ommendations. Similar meetings in- 
volving lay citizens may also be 
planned. Reports should be pre- 
pared periodically to summarize sig- 
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nificant information, to interpret 
recommendations, and to provide a 
basis for keeping all readers in- 
formed concerning developments 
and needs. From time to time it 
will become evident that certain 
phases of the program need special 
and intensive study. 


THE PERIODIC SURVEY 


There have been so many differ- 
ent types of periodic surveys that 
no classification is entirely satisfac- 
tory. The following summary gives 
some of the chief characteristics of 
the most common types, whether 
these surveys have been comprehen- 
sive or specialized and whether 
they have involved merely local 
schools, state-school systems, or 
major phases of education in the 
nation. 

Surveys by groups concerned with 
various aspects of government.— 
This approach has some advantages 
in that an attempt is made to evalu- 
ate the functioning of all phases of 
a state or local government and an 
opportunity is given to view edu- 
cation in relation to other phases 
of government. 

Practically speaking, however, 
educators have not viewed these sur- 
veys with much favor because they 
have felt that éducation is not given 
satisfactory attention in connection 
with them. Problems of education 
differ materially from those in- 
volved in studying many other 
phases of government. All too fre- 
quently with this type of survey a 
more or less comprehensive report 
has been published but little has 
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been accomplished in the way of 
constructive improvement. 

Surveys by educational experts.— 
This is the most common type. Ex- 
perts agree to make the study and 
to prepare and present reports of 
their findings and recommendations 
for a sum which may range from a 
few hundred or a few thousand dol- 
lars for a small school system to 
fifty to seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars for a state system. 

Studies by lay groups.—Many of 
these studies have involved chiefly 
financial problems. Some have been 
made by taxpayer groups with the 
evident intention of finding ways 
of effecting economies; others have 
been undertaken by groups genu- 
inely interested in helping to bring 
about improvements in the educa- 
tional system. 

Selfsurveys by educational groups. 
—Periodic studies by educational 
groups of their own school, school 
system, or institution have been 
quite common, in the main have 
been commendable, and have tre- 
sulted in considerable progress. 
Some of these studies have dealt 
with the curriculum and _ instruc- 
tion; others with organization, ad- 
ministration, or other special prob- 
lems; still others have been com- 
prehensive. 

Cooperative surveys. — Provision 
is made for lay citizens and edu- 
cators in the community or state as 
well as experts from outside the 
system to work together. This type 
of study is meze difficult to work 
out than the traditional survey, but 
it avoids the limitations of the self- 
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study and the study by outside ex- 
perts and provides a basis for un- 
derstanding and cooperation on the 
part of the lay citizens that is not 
provided when the study is carried 
on by educators alone. Florida, 
Georgia, New Hampshire, Virginia, 
and Tennessee have carried on suc- 
cessful studies of this type. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF A SATIS- 
FACTORY SURVEY 


Although there is no one for- 
mula, certain principles seem to be 
desirable if circumstances permit 
their being carried out satisfactorily: 

Each state and local system should 
study its own situation and work 
out plans for the type of survey 
best suited to its needs. 

Other things being equal, a study 
which involves extensive participa- 
tion by both educators and lay citi- 
zens on a cooperative basis offers 
greater possibilities than a study 
carried out by either group working 
alone. 

A major objective should be the 
development of a plan which will 
result in needed improvement. The 
report should never be considered 
an end in itself, but rather a means 
to bring about understanding and 
implementation. 


STEPS IN CARRYING OUT A SURVEY 


When a survey is being consid- 
ered, the entire situation should be 
fully explored to determine to what 
extent it is possible to enlist the 
cooperation of individuals and 
gtoups in planning and carrying on 
the study. 
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A sponsoring committee working 
in harmony with the board of edu- 
cation is desirable. This committee 
may be composed entirely of out- 
standing lay citizens or partly of 
lay citizens and partly of educators, 
It may consist of from five to nine 
persons for a small school system 
or up to 15 or 18 persons for a 
larger school system or for a state. 

The sponsoring committee itself 
should not carry on the details of 
the study but will formulate poli- 
cies under which it is to be carried 
out. For carrying on, directing, and 
coordinating the study, an executive 
secretary should be selected. This 
person should be a trained educator 
skilled in working with and secur- 
ing the cooperation of individuals 
and groups as well as in assembling 
and interpreting information. 

For each of the major areas to 
be studied, there should be a com- 
mittee, consisting of both educators 
and lay citizens, of from 5 to 15 
persons. The membership should 
constitute a cross section of educa- 
tional interests rather than a group 
of persons merely interested in the 
specific area. 

The chairman of the major com- 
mittees and the executive secretary 
should constitute a coordinating 
staff to see that all phases of the 
study are properly planned and that 
no area is neglected or overempha- 
sized, 

Consultants or specialists in spe- 
cific areas should be selected in ac- 
cordance with needs. These con- 
sultants should be from outside the 
system and with the committee 
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chairmen and the executive secre- 
tary should constitute a consulting 
or advisory staff for the sponsoring 
committee. 

As significant facts are assembled 
and summarized, they should be re- 
ported and discussed with the spon- 
soring committee. From time to 
time these facts should be released 
so the public will be fully informed 
regarding developments. 

Every effort should be made to 


arrive at decisions by consensus’ 


rather than by formal vote which 
may emphasize differences of opin- 
ion. If the conclusions are justified, 
it should be possible for all persons 
studying the facts to arrive at es- 
sentially the same _ conclusions. 
Sharp differences of opinion indi- 
cate that the tentative conclusion 
needs further study and perhaps 
some revision. 

To stop at legal implementation 
will, in many instances, mean that 
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some of the major improvements 
are still to be attained. The study 
should be continued until a maxi- 
mum amount of implementation has 
taken place. Complete implemen- 
tation means that all staff members 
understand the reasons for the rec- 
ommendations and will make a 
maximum effort to carry them out 
and that the public appreciates the 
significance of the proposed steps 
and will give complete and whole- 
hearted support to improvements. 

Regardless of the plan decided 
on, there will be difficulties. There 
will be people in the field of edu- 
cation or lay citizens who have 
“axes to grind” or who will resist 
change regardless of the merit of 
the change. In fact, some of the 
strongest resistance may come from 
educators who have permitted their 
thinking to become so stereotyped 
they are afraid to try anything dif- 
ferent. 


THE QUALITIES OF A GOOD TEACHER 


THE National Conference on the Edu- 
cation of Teachers, which met this sum- 
mer at Bowling Green, Ohio, com- 
piled a list of qualities which go to 
make up a good teacher. 

The good teacher should: 

1. Possess. human qualities—love of 
children, sympathetic understanding for 
all, fairness, patience, humor, and a 
sense of justice. 

2. Have emotional stability and ad- 
justment. 

3. Possess outstanding native ability 
together with adequate professional 
training (five years suggested as a 
minimum) and should like to teach. 

4. Be intellectually alert and curious. 

5. Have pleasing personality and ap- 


pearance—enthusiasm, vigor, vitality, 
poise, and charm. 

6. Be able to develop love for the 
democratic way of life and be a full 
participating member of the democratic 
society. 

7. Have the ability to think objec- 
tively and creatively. 

8. Have a healthy physical and men- 
tal outlook on life, with well-rounded 


interests. 


9. Keep up-to-date with modern edu- 
cational trends and philosophies and 
participate in professional affairs. 

10. Understand the importance of 
developing world citizenship and bet- 
ter human relationships. 















State Despotism in Teacher 
Certification 






S. L. McGraw 


In College and University 


é XAMINATION of the require- 
ments for teacher certification in the 
different states shows that there is 
no agreement on a general pattern 
of teacher education. Furthermore, 
a number of states have set up spe- 
cific requirements that are local in 
nature and are certainly question- 
able in content so far as contribut- 
ing to successful teaching in the 
broader sense is concerned. 

For example, to be regularly cer- 
tified to teach in the elementary 
schools of West Virginia, candidates 
must have three semester hours’ 
credit in West Virginia history, 
government, and geography and 
two semester hours of organization 
of the West Virginia school system 
and program study for elementary 
schools. Candidates for teaching 
social sciences in high school must 
have two semester hours’ credit in 
West Virginia history. Arizona re- 
quires a course in state constitution 
from an Arizona school. Louisiana 
demands a course in state history, 
and so it goes. 

I have no desire to belittle any 
state’s history, constitution, or 
school law, but they are on-the-job 
tools in a teacher-education program 
and should be so placed. Placing 
a specific local requirement in a 
teacher-education program is to sub- 
jugate the real purpose of education 
to local pride. Children need to be 
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taught that they are living in one 
world and that their community is 
only a small part, although it is an 
important one if it is working for 
the benefit of the whole. 

Let us turn to the broader phase 
of teacher education leading to cer- 
tification. Here the disagreement 
comes about in the use of terms, 
descriptive titles, and specific re- 
quired courses in a given field. Too 
often only the title of a course is 
given consideration. To be educa- 
tional psychology a course must be 
recorded as education—psychology. 
Education — human development, 
with the catalogued description: 


A study of the development of the 
individual from infaney to maturity. The 
phases of development include physical, 


emotional, social, and intellectual. Deals . 


with the psychology of learning, includ- 
ing laws of learning, types of learning, 
development of attitudes and ideals 
is not educational psychology. Di- 
rected teaching cannot be evaluated 
unless the number of clock hours 
under observation, in individual 
conferences, group conferences, and 
teaching are given. One state pat- 
tern calls for 15 semester hours’ 
credit in social sciences and specif- 
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ically requires six semester hours 
of American history, three hours of 
American government, and three 
hours each of principles of geog- 
raphy and rural sociology, while 
a neighboring state will add “or 
their equivalents in integrated 
courses.” 

There must be some feasible 
teacher-education pattern that is 
basic. A rigid state pattern assumes 
that all individuals are identical, 
that all institutions are alike, and 
that there is a standardized mold 
for making teachers. State certifi- 
cation requirements should be 
broad; institutions should be organ- 
ized to permit readjustments, ex- 
perimentation, and research. The 
same formula will not do for all 
embryo teachers. 

Before any approved teacher ed- 
ucation institution makes a recom- 
mendation, it certainly should be 
trusted to have satisfied itself that 
the candidate has acquired sufficient 
mastery of the initial phases of 
teaching, knows the subject matter, 
is physically competent and morally 
fit to teach, and will be a credit to 
the profession and the institution. 
The institution then should be able 
to guarantee certification to the 
student. No further evaluation 
should be necessary. The state 
should be the licensing agency. 

The state, in its board of edu- 
cation or its approving agency, has 
a supreme function in the education 
of teachers—that of institutional 
approval. The stamp “Approved 
Teacher-Education Institution” 
should mean that the facilities are 





adequate, that the integrity of the 
personnel is above reproach, and 
that the institution is commissioned 
to do a job within a basic state 
pattern. It is questionable whether 
any institution should be approved 
without standard accreditation, 
which means qualified for and hold- 
ing membership in its regional as- 
sociation or the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges of Teacher Educa- 
tion. Here is a basic state pattern: 


I. For elementary teachers 
1. English or the Language Arts, 
oral and written expression, lit- 
erature for children, etc..18 hrs. 
2. The Natural Sciences, biology, 
chemistry, physics, geology, math- 
ematics, or their equivalents in 
integrated courses ...... 16 hrs. 
3. Social sciences: history, political 
science, economics, sociology, 
geography, or their equivalents 


in integrated courses....18 hrs. 
4. The humanities 

CO.) SES eer 6 hrs. 

CD), TVR aos is Foscigteds ects 6 hrs. 

(c) Psychology ........ 3 hrs. 


5. Health and physical education 
(materials and methods of in- 
struction included in each course) 

4 hrs. 


Ce ) 


6. Professional education: 
(a) Educational psychology, hu- 


man development, human 

adjustment, child psychol- 

ORV Cte fe. ciate 65 6 hrs. 

(4) Principles, Methods, and 

Management ...... 3 hrs. 

(c) Directed teaching... 5 hrs. 

(2) Electives ......... 6 hrs. 

7. General electives ....... 33 hrs. 

II. For secondary teachers. 

1. General education 

Cay SARUEIY osj0s «ccs 12 hrs. 


(4) Natural science (in one or 
their equivalents in inte- 
gtated courses) .... 8 hrs. 
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(¢) Social science (in at least teacher certification by the Re- 
two subdivisions or their gional Association) ....66 hrs. 
uivalents in integrated Pah 
Saas aati r Ks ee ang The above listings are to be con- 
(2) Humanities (at least one sidered minimum requirements. k 
course in psychology) 6 hrs. Specifi dd . 
(e) Health and physical educa- peciic courses an escriptive geo 
IN ck cn: ht 4 hrs. titles are purposely deleted, for the end 
2. Professional education educational background and _per- som 
(a) Educational psychology, hu- . ; and 
in Aevienmee, tadeen sonality of the instructor are the ca 
adjustment, adolescent psy- determining factors in the value of a 
PEROT? 2% hic .a 6a «2 6 hrs. ee . 
(4) Principles, methods, and end phan The AP proved Teacher- the: 
management ....... 3 hrs. Education Institutions” are left to | 
(c) Directed teaching... 5 hrs. free. then. to attempt to doa job. hoc 
(d@) Electives .......... 6 hrs. Th : ‘ ‘bility £ ” 
wi 
3. Fields of specialization (not less °y ee ae oe 
than the requirements set up for their product. ae 
ey 
gue 
the 
Are “Free” Schools Really Free? ie? 
I 
ARE our free public high schools really free? Or are the ( 
costs of attendance so substantial that many families have je 
difficulty in defraying the expenses of their sons and it 
daughters who are enrolled in secondary schools? all 
As part of an extensive selfstudy of the Mercer County, mi: 
New Jersey, schools, students at Pennington High School is 
kept a record of their expenses. They itemized the amount Fre 
of money spent on movies, clothes, refreshments, club be 
dues, sports, trips, Washington senior class excursion, wk 
dances, flowers, school activities, school newspaper, year- to 
books, magazines, charities (Red Cross, Cancer Control, ust 
etc.), hobbies, transportation, gymnasium uniforms, lab- be; 
oratory aprons, lunches, and miscellaneous items such as the 
pencils, rulers, and paper. da 
They came up with the finding that it costs a family bo 
$296.38 to maintain a senior student in Pennington High his 
School. For a junior the cost is $147.57; for a sophomore, matt 
$239.04; for a freshman, $121.28. be 
fi 
In the senior, sophomore, and freshman classes, the ex- 
penses of girls are higher than for boys. The opposite is be 
true in the junior class. 















Languages for the Very Young 


Mario A. PEI 


In the Modern Language Journal 


R ECENTLY a well-known sur- 
geon said to me: “I would like to 
endow my children with an art— 
something that will stick with them 
and do them some good in their 
future careers, whatever these may 
be. I have thought of endowing 
them with languages as they used 


to be learned in Europe, from child- . 


hood, so that the learner grows up 
with them. I’m thinking of taking 
on three different governesses, each 
of whom will speak a different lan- 
guage to them for a certain part of 
the day. What do you think about 
it?” 

Needless to say, I thought very 
highly of his scheme. From the 
standpoint of the children and their 
receptiveness, there is no doubt that 
it can be done. It is being done 
all the time. A French colleague of 
mine and his wife, whose English 
is somewhat sketchy but whose 
French leaves absolutely nothing to 
be desired, have four children 
whose present ages range from 12 
to 35. Nothing but French was 
used with these children till they 
began going to school and at play 
they quickly picked up English. To- 
day, their French and English are 
both impeccable. The eldest makes 
his living teaching French to naval 
cadets. The other three are or will 
be amply qualified to teach, inter- 
pret, translate, and above all, con- 
verse. And note this: their English 
bears absolutely no trace of their 
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parents’ French accent; neither does 
their French have the slightest sign 
of the “‘esker vooz avay’’ quality of 
our high-school students of French. 

By way of contrast, I have a 
woman friend born and educated in 
Italy and married to an Italian-born 
husband. “Speak Italian to your 
children’” was my advice to them. 
“Of course we will. We both know 
Italian better than English.” But 
they chose the path of least resist- 
ance, which was to use the English 
they themselves were learning, and 
which the children brought home 
from their outside contacts. Result: 
Daniel and Flora took up Italian 
in high school later as a foreign 
language, and today they can stum- 
ble through a few phrases spoken 
with a Brooklyn accent. 

All this brings up a problem for 
our education experts. Do we want 
our children really to learn foreign 
languages? And if so, what is the 
best method ? 

To a recent question of a Gallup 
poll: “Should the school children 
in all countries be required to learn, 
in addition to their own language, 
some one language that would be 
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understood in all countries so that 
people of every nation could un- 
derstand one another better?” 71 
percent said “yes,” and only 17 per- 
cent ‘‘no,” with 12 percent unde- 
cided. In New York City’s adult 
education project, the first thing 
done was to poll library visitors to 
find what subjects they wanted. For- 
eign languages got more votes than 
all other subjects combined. A re- 
cent poll conducted by a woman's 
magazine indicated that 78 percent 
of those polled were in favor of the 
study of foreign languages. The 
some poll also showed 50 percent in 
favor of beginning languages before 
high school. In this, the good peo- 
ple of America show their sound 
common sense. They know that all 
their children will ever get in col- 
lege will be a reading knowledge 
of a foreign language, if that. And 
they want their children to learn 
how to speak, so that they may 
travel, for business, pleasure, or 
even war and make themselves un- 
derstood wherever they go. 
Curiously enough, it is the par- 
ents who say: “Languages in the 
kindergartens” who have the back- 
ing of linguistic science, experience, 
and experimentation. But there are 
a very few schools in the United 
States today where six-year-olds are 
taught foreign languages—not out 
of grammars and dictionaries, as a 
classroom exercise for three hours 
a week, but by exactly the same 
method by which they learn Eng- 
lish — speaking it and hearing it 
spoken, reading it out of little six- 
year-old readers with plenty of pic- 
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tures and writing it in easy three- 
and four-letter words. The results 
are astounding. The children grow 
up to be perfectly bilingual. Far 
from suffering, their English is 
much improved because they have, 
from the very outset, a point of 
comparison and a language sense. 

In Europe, language classes for 
the very young have long been com- 
monplace. I had a smattering of 
French and a few words of English 
before I arrived in America at the 
age of seven. What they can do, 
we can do. The beauty of it is that 
it need take absolutely no time from 
any other subject, for the subject 
is not taught as such; it is merely 
spoken in conducting certain classes. 
Geography in French, history in 
Spanish, arithmetic in English, 
which is much better than begin- 
ning Spanish in college, three hours 
a week, with a grammar, 10 or 12 
years later. 

Even in America this system has 
been tried and found satisfactory. 
It used to be employed in the Cin- 
cinnati public schools before the 
first world war. Half the day’s 
classes were taught in German, the 
other half in English. It is the sys- 
tem followed today in several pa- 
rochial schools conducted by Polish 
and Italian nuns in communities 
where Poles and Italians are numer- 
ous. Norwegian is learned that way 
in many Minnesota communities, 
and some midwestern kindergartens 
attempt to teach ‘‘manners’ in 
French. 

These are exceptional cases be- 
cause so far there has been no wide- 
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spread community demand for for- 
eign languages at an early age. If 
half the time and money that go 
into teaching music to children who 
are constitutionally not musicians 
were devoted to languages, there 
would be far better results, because 
all children of kindergarten age are 
constitutionally linguists. But the 
50 percent of parents who believe 
in languages before high school 
must organize and demand them 
from the local public school 
authorities. 

Language aids, both in and out 
of school, are there for the asking 
—foreign-language films, foreign- 
language phonograph records, and 


the radio. New York has several 
stations that “speak your language”’ 
and give excellent foreign pro- 
grams. Many universities teach lan- 
guages over the radio: Ohio State 
University has its French and Span- 
ish ‘School of the Air.” But while 
young children have occasionally 
been known to listen to these pro- 
grams, a new radio technique will 
have to be devised for them—some 
sort of “Superman” type program 
in very simple French, Spanish, 


’ German, and Russian, to supple- 


ment school instruction and con- 
tinue kindergarten training in the 
mental surroundings natural to the 


young. 


Fifth Graders’ Snake Club Helps Save Grain 
A CLUB to foster interest in harmless snakes as an aid to 
rat control has received the blessings of the Department 
of Agriculture, according to Applied Economics for better 
living, a bulletin sponsored by the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education. Children from the 
Sarasota, Florida, Central Elementary School, who are 
members of the Snake Club visited the then Assistant 
Secretary (now Secretary) of Agriculture, Charles F. 
Brannan, in Washington and were told by him that in 
campaigning “‘to protect harmless snakes that destroy rats 
you are putting food in the mouths of the starving peo- 
ples of the world.” He told them that rats last year de- 
stroyed 200 million bushels of grain. 

The Sarasota Snake Club grew out of a fifth grade’s 
study of the balance of nature in a science period. The 
fact that snakes are useful in rodent control prompted the 
further study of varieties of snakes, their habitats, and 
their value in campaigns against pests. School officials 
saw the possibilities the club offered for a constructive 
learning situation and encouraged the group's activities. 

Ownership of at least one harmless snake is a prerequi- 


site for membership. 
























Can We Meet the Need for Schools? 


GEORGE H. FIELD 


In Public Construction 


he LMOST 26 million children 
were enrolled in public elementary 
and secondary schools during 1947; 
3 million children attended non- 
public elementary and secondary 
schools; and 1.5 million five-year- 
‘olds were not in school. The re- 
cent high birthrates indicate that a 
sharply increased rate of enrolment 
in the elementary schools will con- 
tinue during the coming years. 

Attendance at our colleges and 
universities, which stood at 1,300,- 
000 in 1940, has risen to 2,300,000 
and is expected to imcrease to 
4,000,000 in 1960. These expected 
increases, moreover, will be imposed 
on an already overloaded school 
plant. 

How much added school construc- 
tion do we need? A recent nation- 
wide survey made by the U. S. 
Office of Education shows a prelimi- 
Mary estimate approximating $11 
billion. In 1944, the National Edu- 
cation Association reported a 10- 
year need of $12.9 billion for pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools, 
while the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board estimated necessary out- 
lays for education plants at $12.4 
billion in terms of 1940 prices. Ex- 
pressed in terms of current prices, 
these needs would be considerably 
higher. 

State and local authorities 
awarded $287,731,000 in contracts 
for educational plants between Jan- 
uary and November, 1947. 
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The Federal Works Agency, 
through its Bureau of Community 
Facilitiés, is active in both the sec- 
ondary and higher educational facil- 
ities field. Under the Advance Plan- 
ning Program it has advanced over 
$23 million to 2153 school districts 
to plan the construction of $593,- 
000,000 of school facilities; under 
the Veterans’ Educational Facilities 
Program it has assisted 1115 insti- 
tutions of higher learning and vo- 
cational schools by providing in ex- 
cess Of 16,000,000 square feet of 
temporary structures for use as class- 
rooms, laboratories, and kindred 
structures. Additional millions of 
square feet of a more permanent 
nature are needed. 

There is no immediate panacea 
for the probleme It is not clear that 
local communities could shoulder 
the financial burden. Nor is it im- 
mediately possible to construct all 
the schools needed in view of cur- 
rent construction costs and compet- 
ing needs for other types of public 
construction, to say nothing of de- 
mands made on construction mate- 
rials and manpower by requirements 
for housing and other types of pri- 
vate construction. 
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However, there should be an in- 
tense awareness of the situation 
both on a national basis and within 
each state and local community. 


construction budget could be set up 
on the basis of relative urgency and 
need. With a clear picture in mind 
in each local community of what 
































; Each locality should review the can be done at this time, added 
5, present status of its school plant school capacity could be put under- 
d and appraise its needs for the fore- way within the limits of a commu- 
’, seeable future in line with prospects nity’s ability to pay and could be 
for growth, changing locations of confined to the most essential proj- 
“ homes within the city, and all other ects. This method might occasion 
pertinent factors. Some idea of the some delay in meeting all school 
> local need for other types of public needs, but it does make possible 
Y construction should be obtained and _ an immediate beginning instead of 
j the income prospects of the city complete postponement of a long- 
- should be analyzed. Then a school- run selution. 
l- 
' Are High-School Science Teachers Doing a Good Job? 
s 
- THE following table indicates the opinions of three groups of scientists 
r on the quality of preparation being given to high-school students by sci- 
S ence teachers. It is taken from an article by Elizabeth G. Herzog and 
‘ Paul B. Sheatsley in the Educational Forum for May, 1948. 
: Government Industrial University 
: Scientists Scientists Scientists Total 
f Doing excellent or good job of provid- 
- ing young people with an intelligent 
basis for choosing science as a pro- 
fession 42% 35% 32% 36% 
Doing fair or poor job 50 54 58 55 
BE TI: ech enpesncntniereneninnianlectiinconie 8 11 10 9 
100% 100% 100% 100% 
Doing excellent or good job of giving 
young people the training they need 
for successful college work in science .. 47% 50% 35% 44% 
Doing fair or poor job .............-..-.---e- 43 42 60 49 
No opinion .. SBIR A a aes ears 10 8 5 7 
100% 100% 100% 100% 


Doing excellent or good job of giving 

young people an understanding of the 

role of science in promoting general 

human welfare 41% 37% 39% 38% 
Doing fair or poor job 46 52 48 50 
No opinion ... 




















Let’s Put Our Cards on the Table 






WILL HAYEs 


In. the Clearing House 


ui LONG about the middle of 
September, feverish activity takes 
place in schoolrooms throughout 
our land. Pupils labor over all 
sorts of tests which, when scored, 
are supposed to reveal their aca- 
demic progress, their intelligence 
quotients (if any), and almost 
everything except the shape of their 
insteps. A short time later, after 
triplicate copies have been sent to 
(a) the principal's office, (4) the 
guidance department, and (c) the 
central administrative office, the test 
results are filed, to be brought forth 
later as statistical proof that pupils 
in Punchy Hollow High are .001 
percent better than the national 
norm. 

I've been somewhat concerned 
about the uses made of such tests 
—particularly of those which are 
said to indicate the amount of in- 
telligence of one and all. I am told 
on good authority that these results 
enable a teacher better to meet in- 
dividual needs. This is apparent 
as soon as you observe a class of 
40 pupils (just tested) all using 
the same workbook. Intelligence 
tests will be given, come Hutchins 
or Dewey, so I'd like to ask why 
parents are not told the results of 
these tests. 

I should like to know why par- 
ents who are, in theory at least, 
the ones must concerned about their 
offspring, never get into the inner 
circle where such things as intelli- 
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gence quotients are discussed. I've 
heard it said that one reason is 
because the results of tests are not 
always valid. The assumption is that 
sometimes they are, and by some 
trick of fate, only the teacher knows 
when. Either tests are valid or 
they’re not. If they’re not, let's 
throw them out. If they are, then 
it seems only reasonable that par- 
ents would benefit from knowing 
whether the child they have pro- 
duced can qualify as a trench dig- 
ger or a teacher, whether he’s an 
academic bull or a bear. 

A second reason advanced is that 
parents would not know the mean- 
ing of the scores. Teachers, on the 
other hand, do. Ask any teacher— 
and in less than a weekend he can 
give a pretty cfear explanation of 
just what an IQ score represents. 
What would happen if reasoning of 
this type were followed by dentists 
and doctors? Is it sound to let 
Johnny’s teeth fall out because it 
wouldn’t do to tell his parents that 
his teeth aren’t as good as Billy's? 
Parents don’t know the physiology 
of the teeth, but despite this they 
somehow manage to know what to 
do about the findings of teeth ex- 
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aminations. Isn’t it equally likely 
that sans a course in educational 
measurements they could under- 
stand that their likable delinquent 
probably wouldn’t succeed at col- 
lege if such were the findings? I 
have sufficient faith in parents as 
a breed to think them capable of 
considerably more understanding 
than has thus far been credited to 
them. 

Another pseudo justification for 
keeping test results under wraps is 
that an IQ is not too important in 
the overall picture of a child’s pos- 
sibilities anyway. This of course is 
a monumental point. We'll give it 
one sentence: If the IQ is impor- 
tant enough as one measure of abil- 
ity to be seen by the teacher, it is 
of equal importance to the parent. 
In other words, parents should 
know the IQ for every reason the 
teacher knows it. 

A perennial reason which has 
more length, if no more substance 
than the foregoing one, is that par- 
ents, even if told an IQ would not 


be able to act intelligently about it. 
Again a medical analogy. Johnny's 
sick. The doctor informs his mother 
that he has pneumonia. Does she 
automatically know what to do? Of 
course not. But she is quite willing 
to listen to suggestions which the 
doctor is able to offer because of 
his specialized training. Again, al- 
though some parents wouldn’t un- 
derstand an IQ if one were thrown 
at them, the vast majority want to 


‘ard should be able to learn all of 


the facts which concern the child. 
Withholding such information can- 
not be justified on the grounds that 
a few would misunderstand it. 

In order to be successful in guid- 
ance, the home and school must 
have the same objective. If that 
objective is a better equipped, more 
aware child, then both institutions 
should take the aces out of their 
boot-tops. Realism about a child’s 
weaknesses or strong points ought 
to go a long way in enabling both 
home and school to do better what- 
ever job they’re doing. 


_ Selfgovernment for Teachers 


EVIDENCE that teaching is really becoming a profession 
comes from Saskatchewan, Canada, where the power of 
selfdiscipline has been given members of the provincial 


teachers’ federation. 


The teachers’ association, through 


its committee, may receive charges against a teacher, may 
try the teacher, and may, if charges are proved, recommend 
to the minister of education the revocation of the convicted 


person’s teaching certificate. 

















Psychological Aspects of Teaching 
Typewriting 






M. FRED TIDWELL 


In the National Business Education Quarterly 


a HE fact that more than a mil- 
lion students enroll annually in 
typewriting courses in the public 
schools indicates a need for research 
which would help to improve prac- 
tices in teaching that important sub- 
ject. Therefore the writer has un- 
dertaken to identify the psycholog- 
ical factors involved in learning a 
motor skill, particularly in learning 
to type, and to determine what 
teaching techniques conflict with 
the basic principles set forth by 
psychological experiment. The writ- 
ter’s interpretation of the literature 
concerning both learning motor 
skills and teaching typewriting 
shows that, with but few excep- 
tions, teachers of typing are not 
following the findings of the psy- 
chologists. 

Most instruction is based on the 
older concept of motor learning, 
most of which has been disproved, 
based on the theory of stamping in 
(or strengthening) the bonds be- 
tween stimulus and response by 
precise practice. In the newer con- 
cepts of motor learning, practice 
merely provides an opportunity for 
learning. Errors that occur in the 
learning process are mostly “chance 
errors” which disappear when the 
learner acquires perfection in the 
pattern movements of typewriting. 
The method of learning a response 
is as important as the response. 
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Although experimentation has 
failed to provide detailed charac- 
teristics of patterns in typewriting, 
it has revealed certain frequently 
recurring phenomenons, the clusters 
of which show rhythm patterns, 
movement patterns, spatial patterns, 
and word-and-sequence patterns: 
expert typists do not write on the 
letter - by - letter, specific - stimulus, 
specific-response level. 

As for the method used, there 
is no one best method for all. Boys 
seem to do better than girls with 
the whole method; younger learn- 
ers also do better with the whole 
method, while older people seem to 
prefer the part method. Experi- 
mental data, although not conclu- 
sive, favors the whole method for 
skill learning. Nevertheless, most 
teachers still cling to the part, let- 
ter-by-letter method of teaching 
typewriting. 

Persistent errors in motor skills 
may be corrected by deliberate, vol- 
untary practice on words and move- 
ments in their incorrect form; that 
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is, consistent writing of “hte” for 
“the” can be corrected by addi- 
tional practice on “hte” provided 
(1) the learner is fully aware of 
the habit he is trying to break; 
(2) the learner desires to break the 
habit; and (3) the practice is vol- 
untary. 

Typewriting involves the auto- 
matization of spatial patterns which 
are best learned by visual, tactual, 
and locomotive experiences. The 
learner who is given an opportunity 
to look at his keyboard during the 
early stages of keyboard learning 
advances more quickly and to a 
higher level than one forbidden the 
use of that visual aid; there is no 
evidence to substantiate the hypo- 
thesis that beginners who use this 
aid become chronic “keyboard 
lookers.”’ 

In learning the keyboard it is 
important that each finger learn 
to jump over the key in the “home 
row,” because that is the only way 
“the ability of going directly to 
any key desired” can be acquired. 


SKILL DEVELOPMENT 


The term “maturation” when 
used in connection with motor 
learning can mean either a process 
of assimilation or a passage of time 
in which growth and development 
take place. 

In learning, practice does not 
transcend maturation in impor- 
tance; this may account for the fact 
that the speed obtained during the 
second year of typewriting is not 
very much beyond that of the first 
year, except for the gain that cor- 


ee 


responds with maturity. Official 
state contests revealed that second- 
year students type only six to eight 
words a minute faster than first- 
year students. 

Graphs and records of skill per- 
formance do not necessarily show 
progress or retrogression; a plateau 
may represent a mere “breathing 
space.” , 

Single periods over a period of 
time were more economical than 


‘ double periods in acquiring the skill 


of typewriting; practice that was 
distributed was more effective than 
practice that was massed. 

Correct movement and technique 
are more important than correct key 
response in the initial stages of 
learning to typewrite and should 
be given emphasis even at the ex- 
pense of accuracy of typescript. 
Every effort should be made to em- 
phasize movement on the expert 
level, that is, typewriting as it will 
be used in practical situations, from 
the beginning; expert typing is not 
slow, deliberate typing speeded up. 
Errors which occur during periods 
in which emphasis is on speed tend 
to drop out when accuracy is em- 
phasized later. 


INCENTIVES AND LEVELS OF 
ASPIRATION 


Too often an extrinsic motivat- 
ing device is so artificial and so 
unrelated as to make the reward 
or the device the goal rather than 
the incentive. Sometimes the device 
is discouraging, rather than encour- 
aging, particularly for the slow 
learners. 
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Progress should be measured not 
on the basis of statistical norms 
but on each individual learner’s 
level of aspiration. Each learner 
should be helped to select realisti- 
cally his level of aspiration so that 
his performance will approximate 
his goal. Learners who are habitu- 
ally successful in their schoolwork 
tend to be more realistic in setting 
goals than are those who have 
failed. 

Rivalry is one of the strongest 
incentives, but it should be used 
cautiously and its use should be de- 
termined by the temperament of 
the learner. Generally speaking, 
rivalry with self is a more desirable 
incentive than is group rivalry. 
Praise is a more effective incentive 
than is reproof. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL FACTORS 


To keep the hands and wrists 
motionless merely handicaps the 
operator; the operator should ro- 
tate his hand at the forearm for 
stroking that requires horizontal 
movements on the keyboard. Each 
key should be set into motion; the 
motion should be accelerated on the 
descent until the momentum is suf- 
ficient to make the key travel to the 
printing point by its own force, 
thus releasing the finger to begin 
its movement to the next letter. 
Warm-up exercises and finger gym- 
nastics promote both accuracy and 
speed. An intermediary state be- 
tween complete relaxation and ten- 
sion, known as ‘muscle tonus,” 
should be acquired. 

The typical learning curve shows 
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rapid rise from the beginning; most 
learning curves of motor skills 
showed plateaus. It was once 
thought that plateaus were a neces- 
sary element in all motor learning, 
but this is most improbable. The 
phenomenon may represent a lag 
in the learner’s interest, a ‘‘breath- 
ing period” in which the learner is 
assimilating what he has previously 
acquired, an interval in which the 
learner is discarding lower-order 
for higher-order procedures, or the 
maximum plane reached with a cer- 
tain amount of work. It may be 
due to physiological inhibitors, or 
it may represent a certain stage of 
the learning when the learner is 
concentrating on the hard parts. 

Because of fluctuations in daily 
performance, recording the succes- 
sive medians of some seven to 
eleven tests is a more accurate in- 
dicator of the learner’s progress 
than recording the scores on indi- 
vidual tests. 

Fluctuations of results often prob- 
ably indicate the degree of difficulty 
of the test material rather than 
changes in the learner's perform- 
ance. Material used in ordinary 
straight-copy speed tests is highly 
unreliable; and if it is to be used as 
a basis for measurement, the syl- 
labic intensity should be graded on 
the basis of every hundred words 
and the density held constant. 

With the exception of changing 
typewriting instruction from the 
double period to the single period, 
no other psychological factor dis- 
cussed is followed by the majority 
of typewriting teachers. 
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=* With Education in Washington *=- 


EDUCATION DIGEST WASHINGTON BUREAU 


The Draft and College.—The 
draft should not be permitted to 
disturb the plans of youth intending 


| to enter or remain in college. 


Such appears to be the tacit un- 
derstanding among officials in the 
national military establishment. This 
mood, together with the liberal de- 
ferment provisions of the law, as- 
sure that virtually all those who are 
qualified to get a college education 
can do so during the next four years. 

One reason National Draft Di- 
rector Hershey called for inductions 
of 25-year-olds first is to give quali- 
fied 19-year-olds a chance to enroll 
in college, if they wish. By enroll- 
ing, they are exempt for the first 
academic year at least under one 
section of the law (Sec. 6-i). 

Another section (Sec. 6-h) per- 
mits the local draft board to defer 
students who are engaged in study 
and research ‘found necessary in the 
nation’s interest.” The National 
Security Resources Board plans to 
recommend that the criterions for 
deferment under this section be 
“liberal,” although each student 
will be judged on his individual 
status. 

Liberal also are deferments of 
ROTC students. Some 126,400 


freshmen, sophomores, and juniors 
in ROTC will have their induction 
| postponed under a quota system 
| ordered by Secretary Forrestal. Also 
to be deferred are all seniors who 
have been selected for ROTC train- 


| ing. 


Studebaker Departs.—"‘I'm leav- 
ing government service because I 
can no longer afford to remain at 
my $10,000 post as Commissioner 
of Education,” J. W. Studebaker 
wrote in effect to President Truman 
on June 21. 

“I’m leaving government service 
because, with the Office of Educa- 


‘tion strengthened, I want to turn to 


another frontier of education,” Dr. 
Studebaker said in a statement to 
the press, on June 30. 

And throughout June, Washing- 
ton reporters were saying that Dr. 
Studebaker decided to quit his post 
because he disagreed with his boss, 
Federal Security Administrator Os- 
car Ewing, about organizational 
matters. 

All three reasons have truth in 
them. But to these should be added 
another: as the November elections 
approach, the climate in Washing- 
ton for officials who were appointed 
by President Roosevelt has chilled 
considerably. Among those who 
came to the Capital with the early 
bands of New Dealers, Dr. Stude- 
baker is almost the last to go. He 
has remained this long because he 
has tried to keep all politics away 
from his office door. 


Will Prices Stop Rising?— 
Neither Congress nor its laws (even 
if enacted) will be able to push 
prices back at the present time. 
Government economists privately 
feel that economic forces will stop 
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the price spiral within the next 
nine months, 

The supply in food will do it. 
Our 1948 wheat crop may break all 
records. Corn may top last year’s 
harvest by 40 percent. This will 
mean more feed for livestock. 
Cheaper grain will bring down meat 
prices in 1949—not earlier. 

By 1949, labor’s third round of 
wage increases (averaging a 13-cent 
hourly boost) will be absorbed by 
the economy—meaning that indus- 
try will probably find a way to in- 
crease productivity per man. The 
result should be, experts predict, 
flattened price averages for manu- 
factured goods next year. 

But war or more armaments can 
upset all calculations. 


Teachers to Count Noses?— 
Public-school teachers may get an 
opportunity to earn $100 from the 
federal government for about 10 
days’ work in 1950. Their job 
would be to ring door bells, visit 
farms, and count noses. 

Secretary of Commerce Sawyer 
would like to hire 600,000 public- 
school teachers as census enumera- 
tors some time during April 1-15, 
of 1950. 

The Census Bureau has trouble 
every decade recruiting census- 
takers who can do high quality 
work. Teachers, however, would be 
well qualified for the job, Mr. Saw- 
yer believes. ‘They have the pro- 
fessional training and competence, 
they are widely distributed over the 
nation, and their interest in public 
service is well recognized.” 
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Even this build-up, however, 
leaves many educators in Washing. 
ton cool to the idea. They say that 
it will take many legal and admin. 
istrative steps to clear the time 
necessary for teachers to do the 
work. Others, however, approve of 
the plan, saying that it would be 
good “public relations” for the 
teacher to meet face to face many 
of the families in their neighbor- 
hoods who send their children to 
public school. 

A final decision on the proposal 
should come by January. 


Federal Aid By-Passed Again.— 
Hopes of federal aid to education 
proponents flared high when Presi- 
dent Truman called the special ses- 
sion of Congress on July 26 to re- 
consider this, among other matters. 

They were further encouraged 
when Mr. Truman made a strong 
plea for this legislation in his spe- 
cial message. He reminded Con- 
gressmen that the Senate had al- 
ready acted on the bill. ‘‘All that 
remains to be done is its passage by 
the House of Representatives,’ Mr. 
Truman said. 

But as the“special session began 
to organize, hopes for action on 
federal aid to education were quick- 
ly blasted. 

“We will not take up appropria- 
tion bills at the special session,” 
said House Speaker Joseph Martin. 
He thereby killed the Senate-ap- 
proved, $300,000,000, education 
measure. 

Next January, the 8ist Congress 
has to begin all over again. ... 
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ERP Money for Education— 

Memo to: Economic Cooperation 
Administration. 

From: The Associated Research 
Councils of Washington. 

“If the goals of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration are to 
be achieved, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the needs of the 
European countries for skilled man- 
power, and for the materials and 
training required to produce skilled 
manpower, be given careful con- 
sideration. We believe that this is 
quite as important as food and 
equipment for economic reconstruc- 
tion.” 

Translated, this means that edu- 
cators in Washington would like to 
use Marshall Plan money in order 
to help reconstruct the educational 
facilities of Europe and to provide 
training and education for Europe’s 
young men. The memorandum 
from which the excerpt comes was 
sent to Paul G. Hoffman who, it is 
reported, is considering it “with a 
friendly attitude.” 


Here are some dates to circle on 
schoolmen's calendars: 

September 30—The Veterans’ 
Educational Facilities Program 
comes to an end. This activity 
brought to colleges, swamped with 
enrolments of veterans, $110,000,- 
000 worth of teaching equipment 
and 17,000,000 square feet of 
classroom space. 

October 1—First inductions will 
probably take place under the Se- 
lective Service Act of 1948. Stu- 
dents enrolled in college on that day 
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will be deferred for the first aca- 
demic year. 


October 26—Last day on which 
colleges may file application for sur- 
plus housing and trailer units on 
their campuses, made available to 
them under the McGregor Act. 
This Act (P.L. 796) was one of 
the few concrete accomplishments 
of the 80th Congress on behalf of 
education. 

December 31—All surplus prop- 
erty of the War Assets Administra- 


‘tion must be sold by this date. 


Congress ordered that priority, pref- 
erences, and discounts for educa- 
tional institutions must be discon- 
tinued by the WAA as of August 
31. 


Tax on College Income.—Col- 
lege executives who feared that they 
may soon be required to file with 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
statements of income from “‘side- 
line” businesses may breathe easy 
until the 81st Congress meets this 
winter. The special session in July 
did not touch the so-called revenue 
revision measure. This controversial 
bill, passed in haste by the House 
in June and placed before the Sen- 
ate, would have broken precedent 
by requiring colleges (tax-exempt 
by tradition and law) to file a state- 
ment of receipts from noneduca- 
tional enterprises. Some college 
executives argued this “is a first 
step” toward taxing educational in- 
stitutions. 

The 81st Congress is almost cer- 
tain, however, to go to work on an 
over-all revenue revision program. 











CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 

Willard E. Goslin, superintendent 
of the Minneapolis, Minn., schools, 
has resigned to become head of the 
Pasadena, Calif., system, replacing 
John A. Sexson. Dr. Sexson is now 
secretary of the Association of Cal- 
ifornia Public-School Superintendents. 
Herbert B. Bruner, head of the Okla- 
homa City, Okla., schools succeeds 
Dr. Goslin in Minneapolis. 

New superintendent of the Boston, 
Mass., schools, succeeding Arthur K. 
Gould, retired, is Dennis C. Haley. 

Abel A. Hanson, superintendent of 
the Elizabeth, N. J., schools, has re- 
cently been appointed chief executive, 
Teachers College Section, Columbia 
University Development Plan. 

Harry A. Little, of the faculty of 
Georgia State College for Women, 
has been named to replace Russell T. 
Scobee as superintendent of the Little 
Rock, Ark., schools. 

Walter Trott, director of elemen- 
tary education, Des Moines, Ia, 
schools, has been named principal of 
Stratford School, Garden City, L. I. 

Maurice J. Thomas, superintendent 
of the Rochester, Minn., schools, has 
been named professor of education, 
University of Pittsburgh, and execu- 
tive director of the Tri-State Area 
Study Council. 

Clarence A, Pound, superintendent 
of the Vigo, Ind., County Schools, 
has been appointed professor of edu- 
cation and consultant on rural educa- 
tion, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind. 

C. Frederick Pertsch has been 
named associate superintendent of the 
New York City Schools. Recently 
named assistant superintendents are: 
Anna L. McNamara, Edward J. Ber- 
nath, and Arthur Hughson. 

Clement T. Malan, state superin- 
tendent of schools for Indiana, has 
been named to replace Paul W. Nicely 
as head of the Boone County, Ind., 
schools. Mr. Nicely has become asso- 
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ciate professor of education and di. 
rector of teacher placement, Butler 
University, Indianapolis. 

Alexander J. Stoddard, superintend- 
ent of the Philadelphia, Pa., schools, 
will succeed Vierling Kersey as super- 
intendent at Los Angeles, Calif. 

Newly appointed assistant to Gen- 
eral Superintendent of Schools Herold 
C. Hunt of Chicago is James F. Red- 
mond, principal of the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln School, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

C. J. W. Luttrell, superintendent of 
the Lorain, Ohio, schools has recently 
become associate professor of educa- 
tion and acting head of the depart- 
ment, Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, 
Ohio, 

New superintendent of schools at 
Urbana, Ill., is C. C. Loew, head of 
the Lawrenceville, Ill., schools, He re- 
places T, H. Cobb. 

Paul Furgeson, superintendent of 
the Centralia, Washington, schools, 
recently became head of the schools 
at Wenatchee. 

Succeeding Percy R. Davis as head 
of the Santa Monica, Calif., schools 
is William F, Driscoe, former super- 
intendent at Oakland. 

George Champlin, of New London, 
Conn., has been appointed head of the 
Willimantic, Conn., schools. 

Marshall G. Batho, superintendent 
of schools at West Bend, Wisc., has 
been named superintendent at La- 
Crosse. 

Ernest W. Barker, director of ele- 
mentary education, Council Bluffs, Ia., 
will succeed Laura Leonard as super- 
intendent of schools for Pottawattamie 
County, Ia. 

Charles B, Park, superintendent of 
schools and assistant director of 
teacher training at Central Michigan 
College of Education, Mt. Pleasant, 
has been named to succeed Benjamin 
Klager as head of the Bay City, Mich., 
school system. 
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William R. Williams, superintend- 
ent of the Yonkers, N. Y., schools, 
retired June 30. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 


Walter C. Jackson, chancellor, 
Woman's College of the University of 
North Carolina at Greensboro, has 
resigned. 

New president of Fresno, Calif., 
State College is Arnold Joyal, dean of 
the College of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. Mr. Joyal suc- 
ceeds Frank W. Thomas, retired, 

Francis Keppel, assistant to the 


provost of Harvard University, has’ 


been named to replace Phillip J. 
Rulon as dean of the Graduate School 
of Education. 

Joseph R. Henderson, director of 
education at Annville Institute, Ann- 
ville, Ky., has accepted a position as 
head of the social-science department 
and professor of sociology at Union 
College, Barbourville, Ky. 

Raphael O’Hara Lanier, U. S. Min- 
ister to, Liberia, has been named presi- 
dent of Texas State University for 
Negroes. 

Recently appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of education, Pomona Colleges, 
Claremont, Calif., is Gordon C. Lee. 

Douglas Murray McGregor, pro- 
fessor of psychology, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, succeeds Algo 
D. Henderson as president of Antioch 
College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

Raymond D. Meade has been named 
fegistrar and associate professor of 
education at Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Ethel Thompson, superintendent of 
kindergarten teaching in State Teach- 
ers College, Milledgeville, Pa., has 
been appointed assistant professor of 
education, Teachers College, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati. 

James L. McGaskill, director of 
public relations, University of Flor- 
ida, has been named associate secre- 
tary of the NEA Department of 
Higher Education. 





Roy O. Wenger, of State Teachers 
College, West Chester, Pa., has been 
appointed associate professor of edu- 
cation and coordinator of visual- 
education services, Kent, Ohio, State 
University. 

Judson Clements Ward, Jr., presi- 
dent of Georgia Teachers College, 
Statesboro, has been elected assistant 
chancellor of the University System 
of Georgia. Zach Suddath replaces 
him as head of the college. 

S. E. Torsten Lund, professor of 
education at the University of Okla- 
homa, has been appointed associate 
professor of secondary education, Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. 

I, James Quillen, professor of edu- 
cation, Stanford University, has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence to 
serve as director of a Unesco project 
concerned with the improvement of 
teaching materials for international 
education. 

Daniel J. O'Neill, of Providence, 
R. I., College, has been named to suc- 
ceed James F. Rockett as president of 
St. Joseph’s College, Portland, Me. 

Frederick J. Rex, research associate, 
Institute of School Experimentation, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, has been named traveling con- 
sultant in fundamental education for 
the Unesco secretariat. 

New president of Central College, 
Conway, Ark., is Rev. Irving M. 
Prince. 

Succeeding the late Joseph Michael 
Uhler as president of Indiana, Pa., 
State Teachers College is Willis E. 
Pratt, head of the department of edu- 
cation, Pennsylvania State College. 

Guy B. Phillips, professor of edu- 
cation, University of North Carolina, 
has been appointed dean of the school 
of education, succeeding W. Carson 
Ryan. Dr. Ryan, who will continue 
to teach, is now on leave in China 
serving the Department of State. 


William O. Penrose, assistant pro- 
fessor of education, University of Ar- 








kansas, has been appointed associate 
director of the university's general 
extension service. 

E. D. Grizzell, professor of educa- 
tion, University of Pennsylvania, has 
been named dean of the school of 
education, succeeding J. H. Minnick, 
retired. 

B. M. Grier, superintendent of the 
Athens, Ga., schools, has been ap- 
pointed president of Lander College, 
Greenwood, S. C. ; 

F, N. Gorman, director of the de- 
partment of elementary education and 
the educational clinic at Butler Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis, has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of the University 
of Nebraska Department of Educa- 
tion. 

Among recent resignations an- 
nounced is that of William Geller- 
mann, president of American Interna- 
tional College, Springfield, Mass. 

William Alfred Fullager and Ches- 
ter Lee Eggert were recently named 
assistant professors of education, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville. 

Harold P. Fawcett has been named 
chairman of the education department 
at Ohio State University, succeeding 
Dan H. Ejikenberry. Dr. Eikenberry 
has asked to be relieved of administra- 
tive duties to continue teaching. 


Martin D. Jenkins, professor of 
education at Howard University, 
Washington, D. C., has assumed his 
duties as president of Morgan State 
College, Baltimore, Md. He replaces 
Dwight O. W. Holmes, retired. 


Louis T. Benezet, assistant professor 
of education and assistant to the 
chancellor of Syracuse, N. Y., Uni- 
versity, will succeed the late John 
Richie Schultz as president of Alle- 
gheny College, Meadville, Pa. 

Harry N. Fitch, former head of the 
department of education, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Ind., is 
now associate professor of psychology, 
San Jose, Calif., State Teachers Col- 
lege. 
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Recently appointed professor of 
education and dean of instruction, 
Gannon College, Erie, Pa., is Francis 
J. Donohue, director of the evening 
division and summer schools of the 
University of Detroit. 

Frederick A. Morse, executive as. 
sistant for higher education, New 
York State Education Department, 
has been named president of the As. 
sociated Colleges of Upper New York, 
succeeding Asa S. Knowles. Dr. 
Knowles will go to Cornell Univer. 
sity, Ithaca, New York, as vice. 
president in charge of university de. 
velopment, 

Harvey Henry Davis, vice-president 
of Ohio State University, has been 
named dean of the Graduate College, 
State University of Iowa. He will 
also hold the post of executive dean 
of the division of research and teach- 
ing. 

Detlev W. Bronk, director of the 
Johnson Foundation and professor of 
biophysics at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, will succeed Isaiah Bowman 
as president of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, on the latter’s re. 
tirement January 1. 

L. J. Bennett, associate professor of 
education, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
has retired. 

Kenneth D. Benne, associate pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, returned this 
fall to the University of Illinois as 
professor of education. 

Joe A. Apple, principal of the 
Campus Elementary School, San 
Diego, Calif., State College, has been 
named director of the Campus Lab- 
oratory School. 


OTHER CHANGES: 


Dr. John W. Studebaker has re- 
signed as U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation to become vice-president and 
chairman of the editorial board of 
Scholastic Magazines, where he will 
supervise the editing of materials for 
English and social studies. Dr. Stu- 
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debaker will also teach part time at 
Columbia University. Rall I. Grigsby 
will be acting Commissioner of Edu- 
cation until a successor is appointed. 

The U. S. Office of Education has 
recently established a national clearing 
house on the social sciences. Claude 
E. Hawley, of Waukegan, IIl., and J. 
Laurence Phalan, of Boston, Mass., 
have been named associate chief for 
the social sciences and specialist in 
economics, respectively, in the new 
section for social sciences, division of 
higher education. 


Lee M. Thurston, deputy superin-— 


tendent of public instruction for 
Michigan, has been named state super- 
intendent, succeeding Eugene  B. 
Elliott, who has been appointed presi- 
dent of Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti. 

Among other recent appointments 
to the U. S. Office of Education staff 
are: Edgar Fuller, New Hampshire 
State Commissioner of Education, di- 
rector of the division of school admin- 
istration; John R. Ludington, North 
Carolina State Supervisor of Industrial 
Arts and professor of industrial arts 
at the University of North Carolina, 
specialist for industrial arts; Cyrus H. 
Maxwell, chief of the bureau of 
health service, New York State De- 
partment of Education, chief of ad- 
ministration of school and college 
health services; Dorothy McClure 
Merideth, specialist for social sciences 
and geography; Leonard Michael 
Miller, director of veterans advise- 
ment center, Temple University, spe- 
cialist for counseling pupil personnel 
and work programs; Max Herbert 
Freeman, professor of business educa- 
tion, New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege, Paterson, specialist in the busi- 
ness education service of the division 
of vocational education. 

Shelby M. Jackson, Louisiana State 
Supervisor of Agricultural Education, 
has been named state superintendent. 

Arthur K. Getman, chief of the 


Bureau of Agricultural Education, 
New York State Education Depart- 
ment, succeeds Oakley Furney, retired, 
@s assistant commissioner for voca- 
tional education. | 

Alonzo G. Grace, commissioner of 
education for Connecticut, has re- 
signed to become director of educa- 
tion of the American Zone in Ger- 
many. 

Fred W. Neal, former consultant on 
Russian Affairs, Office of Interna- 
tional Information and Cultural Af- 
fairs, Department of State, has been 
named coordinator of public relations, 
New York State Education Depart- 
ment. 

Edgar C. Bye, director of New 
Tools for Learning, has been ap- 
pointed director of the New Jersey 
Bureau of Field Study which has been 
established by the six state teachers 
colleges. 

Francis J. Brown, executive secre- 
tary of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education, has been appointed 
to the staff of the education section 
of Unesco. 

Leroy Peterson, research director of 
the Wisconsin Education Association, 
has joined the staff of the University 
of Wisconsin School of Education. 

Newly elected president of the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York is 
Charles Dollard. 

E. B. Norton, deputy commissioner 
of education, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, has resigned to become executive 
secretary of the National Council of 
State School Officers. 

C. Gilbert Wrenn, professor of edu- 
cational psychology, University of 
Minnesota, has been elected president 
of the American College Personnel 
Association. 

New president of the American As- 
sociation of Collegiate Schools of 
Business is Ewald T, Grether, dean of 
the University of California School of 
Business Administration at Berkeley. 


Walter E. Hager, president, Wilson 








Teachers College, Washington, D. C., 
has been elected president of the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. 

Replacing Glenn E. Snow as presi- 
dent of the National Education Asso- 
ciation is Mabel Studebaker, biology 
teacher of Erie, Pa. 


RECENT DEATHS: 


Rebecca Luella Pollock, professor 
of education, West Virginia Univer- 
sity. 

Carroll G. Pearse, one-time president 
of the NEA, president of Milwaukee, 
Wis., State Teachers College, and 
founder of the Horace Mann League. 

Rudolph Daniel Lindquist, superin- 
tendent, Santa Barbara, Calif., schools. 

Frederic Butterfield Knight, profes- 
sor of applied psychology and head of 
the division of education and applied 
psychology, Purdue University. 

Howard L. Kingsley, professor of 
educational psychology, Boston Uni- 
versity. 

Stella Van Petten Henderson, asso- 
ciate professor of education, Illinois 
State Normal University. 

Grace Anna Fry, retired assistant 
professor of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, University of Cincinnati. 

Edgar George Doudna, Wisconsin 
State Director of Teacher Training 
and Secretary of the State Board of 
Normal Schoo! Regents. 

Charles A. Fisher, director of the 
extension division, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor. 

Dora Wells, founder and retired 
principal of the Lucy Flower Tech- 
nical High School, Chicago. 

Perry L. Schneider, assistant direc- 
tor of adult education, New York 
City Board of Education. 

O. G. Sanford, chairman of the 
education department, University of 
Kansas City, 

William S, Hendrix, head of the 
department of Romdnce Languages, 
Ohio State University, and editor of 
the Modern Language Journal. 
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NEA Holds Meeting 
FEDERAL aid to education continues 
to be foremost in the minds of the 
members of the Representative As- 
sembly of the NEA which met at 
Cleveland July 5-9. Telegrams were 
dispatched to President Truman and 
Governor Dewey inviting them to 
present their views on the subject. 
The President replied that he has 
consistently supported federal aid 
and had provided for it in the fed- 
eral budget, but that Congress had 
taken no action. No response was 
made by Governor Dewey. Both 
Henry Wallace and Norman 
Thomas issued statements to the 
convention endorsing federal aid. 

Higher standards for teachers and 
administrators with discontinuance 
of emergency teaching certificates 
and elimination of the election of 
county school superintendents, as is 
the case in 22 states, were called for 
by the assembly. 

Teacher-merit ratings were dis- 
approved except on the basis of a 
wholly objective measurement of 
professional preparation and _ suc- 
cessful experience. Reciprocity was 
asked between .states on such mat- 
ters as teacher certification and re- 
tirement. 

A resolution was passed “to make 
the U. S. Office of Education an 
adequately financed independent 
agency headed by a national board 
of education.” 

Better housing for schools was 
asked with a ten-year, ten billion 
dollar building program needed to 
replace obsolete schools and take 
care of population increases. 
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Continued support of educational 
reconstruction in war-devastated 
countries was pledged by the NEA 
which raised more than $274,000 
for this purpose among its members 
last year. 

Civil Service Openings 

THE U. S. Civil Service Commission 
has announced an examination for 
filling vacancies in the positions of 
advisor on education which pay 


salaries of $7102, $8179, and $9975. 


a year. Positions are located in both 
Washington and other sections of 
the country in the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration and the Department 
of State. Washington positions are 
also open in the Department of the 
Army, Department of State, Depart- 
ment of the Navy, the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs, and the 
Veterans Administration. Appli- 
cants must have had high-level 
experience in educational admin- 
istration, supervision, or research; 
development of instructional mate- 
rials; or administration of inter- 
national cultural programs; or other 
comparable experience. No written 
test is required. Information may 
be secured from the Civil Service 
Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 


Unesco Meetings Planned 


THE General Conference of Unesco 
which was planned for Beirut, 
Lebanon, in October will probably 
be postponed until February 10, 
1949, according to an announce- 
ment made recently by the execu- 
tive board. The U. S. National 
Commission will hold its biennial 
national conference on March 3-5, 


ee 


1949, at Cleveland, according to 
Chairman Milton S. Eisenhower. It 
is expected that 3000 to 4000 work- 
ing delegates will take part in the 
sessions. 


French-American Teacher Ex- 
change 

A NEW French-American teacher- 
exchange program has been started 
this academic year with 10 instruc- 
tors from each country. The inter- 
change is limited to senior-high- 
school and junior-college instructors 
of French with master’s degrees and 
at least five years of experience. 
The American teachers will be as- 
signed as instructors in English in 
the schools to which they are as- 
signed while the teachers from 
France will instruct in French in the 
American schools to which they are 
sent. This is the first such program 
with a non-English-speaking nation. 


Federal Aid Moves Ahead 


WHILE federal-aid to education was 
not passed by the 80th Congress, 
notable gains were made in the long, 
uphill battle to secure this legisla- 
tion, according to a statement by 
the National Education Association. 

For the first time a bill authoriz- 
ing federal funds without federal 
control which would have more 
nearly equalized educational oppor- 
tunities was passed by the Senate 
and reported favorably by a House 
subcommittee. The Senate passed 
the bill by a vote of 58 to 22. Ob- 
servers for the NEA believe that the 
bill would have passed the House 
by a large majority if it had been 
permitted to come to the floor for 
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action. This was prevented by the 
House majority leadership, and 
Speaker Joseph W. Martin, Jr. gave 
as his reason for stymying the legis- 
lation that the budget had to be 
balanced and the cost determined 
of the European Aid program. The 
NEA has pointed out that provi- 
sions for expenditures in the Euro- 
pean program called for appropri- 
ations of $265,000,000 for tobacco 
and $70,000,000 for liquor which 
is more than the sum called for in 
the federal-aid-to-education _ bill. 
Speaker Martin’s position is re- 
ported to have been vigorously sup- 
ported by the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce and the hierarchy of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The NEA 
is planning to carry forward the 
campaign for federal aid in the 81st 
Congress when it convenes in 


January. 


British Exchange Program Con- 
tinues 


A TOTAL of 115 teachers from 27 
states will be holding classes in 
British schools this fall while a 
similar number of British teachers 
will hold forth in American class- 
rooms as the British-American 
teacher exchange program goes into 
effect again this year. For the first 
time, this year, American teachers 
will have an opportunity to meet 
their British counterpart in the 
British school to which they are as- 
signed. The American teachers 
sailed early enough so that they 
reached Great Britain before the 
British teachers had left for this 
country. 
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U. S. Aids War-Devastated 
Countries 

VOLUNTARY agencies in the U. §, 
will spend over 80 million dollars 
on help for educational institutions 
in 21 war-devastated countries dur. 
ing 1948, according to a report from 
the Commission for International 
Educational Reconstruction in 
Washington to Unesco headquarters 
in Paris. A total of 400 agencies 
have reported their programs for 
1948 to the CIER while 115 other 
agencies are unable as yet to tell 
what the totals for their activities 
will be. Thus it is expected that 
the total for 1948 will exceed by a 
substantial amount the 88 million 
dollars given in 1947. Almost the 
whole of the total has been or will 
be spent on educational materials 
and services. Food, clothing, and 
other basic relief accounted for less 
than five million of the 1947 figure 
and were supplied solely to schools 
and teacher groups. Countries re- 
ceiving aid included Austria, Bel- 
gium, Bulgaria, China, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Germany, Greece, Holland, Hun- 
gary, Indonesia, Italy, Japan, Korea, 
Luxembourg, Norway, Philippines, 
Poland, and Yugoslavia. 


New Pamphlet 


A STRONG argument for equality of 
educational opportunity for Negroes 
has been presented in a pamphlet, 
How About a Decent School for 
Me? which has just been issued by 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, 
20 West 40th St., New York 18, 
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N. Y. Copies may be secured for 
five cents from the association. 


Unesco Extends Program to 
Germany 

GERMANY is to be included in parts 
of the program of Unesco, it has 
been announced by the agency in 
Paris. Among the projects to be 
carried out are exchanges of publi- 
cations with other nations, exchange 
of nationals, and a study of text- 
books in Germany. The first two 
projects are aimed at increasing the 
communication between Germany 
and the rest of the world. Initially 
these activities of Unesco will be 
carried on only in the three western 
zones of Germany as Unesco author- 
ities have not been able as yet to 
carry on negotiations with Russian 
occupation authorities. 

The Unesco board has approved 
the acceleration of negotiations with 
the Allied Supreme Commander in 
Japan so that similar Unesco work 
may begin in that country. 


Operation Atomic Vision 

THE National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, under the 
direction of Chairman Will French 
of its committee on curriculum 
planning and development, has re- 
cently prepared a 96-page teaching- 
learning unit for high-school stu- 
dents entitled “Operation Atomic 
Vision.” 

The association hopes to encour- 
age high schools throughout the 
hation to incorporate a unit on the 
peacetime use of atomic energy into 
the curriculum so that the youth of 
the country, and through them the 





adults, will understand the enorm- 
cus peacetime potentialities of the 
split atom. Copies of the unit may 
be secured from the association at 
1201 Sixteenth St., NW, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., at 60 cents each. A 
complimentary copy is being sent to 
each high-school principal in the 
nation. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 
September 30-October 2, Na- 


. tional Association of County and 


Rural Area Superintendents, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 


October 10-14, Association of 
School Business Officials, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


October 18-22, American Home 


Economics Association, Boston, 
Mass. 
October 24, United Nations 
Day. 


November 7-13, American Edu- 
cation Week. ; 

November 25-27, National 
Council for the Social Studies, 
Chicago, III. 

November 25-27, National 
Council of Teachers of English, 
Chicago, III. 

November 29-December 4, 
American Vocational Association, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

February 13-16, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment, New York City. 


February 26-March 2, National 
Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, Chicago, Il, 
















=== New Books 


Health in Your Daily Living. Jose- 
phine L. Rathbone, Francis L. 
Bacon, and Charles H. Keene, 
M. D. Boston, Mass.: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1948. 442 pp. $2.60. 


As the title indicates, this book is con- 
cerned with relating health instruction 
to the student’s daily living and usual 
interests. Units are entitled ‘In Search 
of Health”; “Looks That Show Health”; 
“Eyes, Ears, Nose, and Throat’; ‘‘Eat- 
ing for Good Health”; “Your Food- 
Using Machinery’; “Nerves and Emo- 
tions’; “Exercise and Relaxation’’; ‘““The 
Menace of Microbes”; “Safety and First 
Aid”; and ‘Health through United Ef- 
fort.” At the end of each unit is a 
feature called “Working toward Health” 
which gives many suggestions for incor- 
porating the knowledge gained in that 
particular unit into the student’s daily 
routine; bibliographies are also included. 
Charts of food values and a glossary are 
also contained in the book, which is pro- 
fuse'y illustrated. 


Measuring and Guiding Individual 
Growth. Ben D. Wood and 
Ralph WHaefner. New York: 
Silver Burdett Co., 1948. 523 
pp. $4.60. 


Inherent in this book is a discussion 
of three interrelated phases of education 
—individual differences, measuring in- 
struments, and guidance. In Part I, 
“The Search for the Individual,’ the 
authors deal with some of the evidence 
pointing up the fact that each person is 
different from every other person. Chap- 
ter heads are: “Individuals Emerge in 
Theory,” “Individuals Disappear in 
Practice,” “Thinking Is Personal,” ‘‘Feel- 
ing Is Personal,” “Individuals Grow,” 
“The Search for Individuals Widens.” 
Part II, “Instruments for Finding Indi- 
viduals,” tells how to choose the type 
of test to use in each specific situation, 
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describing the many different types of 
tests, their purposes, and how to inter. 
pret the results. Part III, “Guidance of 
Individuals,” treats the necessity for 
guidance in dealing with learners x 
every level from the kindergarten through 
the college. Emphasis is given to the 
importance of staffs trained in counsel. 
ing and testing as well as in apprecia 
tion of individual differences. A unique 
feature is the use of the conversational 
method in discussing case histories. 


Educational Psychology. Robert A. 
Davis. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1948. 340 pp. $3.00. 
Understanding the learner and direct. 

ing the learning process —two basic, 

closely related aspects of teaching—gov- 
ern the development of this introductory 
text. Part I, which deals with the growth 
of the elementary and secondary school 
child, has chapters headed “Physical 
Growth and Health,” ‘Scholastic Abil. 
ity,” “Interests,” “Attitudes,” “Emo 
tional and Social Maturity.” Part II is 
directly concerned with helping the 
teacher guide the learning process. There 
are discussions on preparation of mate. 
rials, in formulating objectives, and in 
measuring achievement of those objec- 

tives. Included in each chapter are a 

set of problems for discussion and 4 

bibliography. 


Language Skills: Grade Eleven. 
Kenneth Hoag and Elmer R. 
Smith. New York: Harcourt, 


Brace and Co., 1948. 471 pp. 


$2.12. 

This book, written by people who have 
done actual classroom teaching, deals 
with five phases of language skill: lis- 
tening, reading, speaking, writing, and 
the appreciation of literature. Emphasis 
throughout is put on clarity and mean- 
ing rather than on style as such; on giv- 
ing the student practice in getting and 
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NEW BOOKS 


expressing ideas. The exercises offer 
opportunities for both individual and 
group work. The illustrative passages, 
which are taken for the most part from 
contemporary writings primarily, provide 
important ideas and information which 
will serve to enrich the course in lan- 
guage arts. Chapter 1 deals with writ- 
ing paragraphs, chapter 2 with speaking, 
chapter 3 with reading and listening, 
and chapter 4 with word study. Chapters 

5 through 13, under the general heading 

of “Essays, Letters, and Diaries,” are 

entitled as follows: “Reference Work,” 

“The Basic Structure of a Sentence,” 

“The Usage of Verbs,” ‘The Usage of 

Pronouns,” “Usage of Adjectives and 

Adverbs,” “Showing Relationship be- 

tween Ideas,” “Writing Clear and Ef- 

fective Sentences,” “Punctuation and 

Mechanics,” and “Spelling.” 

Hiroshima (school edition). John 
Hersey (Robert Frank, editor). 
New York: Oxford Book Co., 
1948. 150 pp. $0.80. Paper 
bound. 

This high-school edition of John Her- 
sey’s description of what happened at 
Hiroshima on August 6, 1945, includes 
a number of study projects which have 
already been used successfully with high- 
school classes. Among these teacher aids 
are questions to be answered before the 
text is read, both discussion and library 
assignments on the text and on the atom 
bomb, suggested magazine articles which 
fepresent a cross section of American 
opinion on the bomb, current-events as- 
signments, and a list of books on the 
atom bomb. 

We, the Citizens. Julian C. Aldrich 
and Marlow A. Markert. New 
York: Inor Publishing Co., 1948. 
254 pp. $2.75 list. 

A new type of social-studies text de- 
signed to develop skill in civic partici- 
pation. Such skills as how to be a good 
citizen, how to cooperate with civic au- 
thorities, how to be active in community 
betterment, how to be a worker in your 
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political party, how to study platforms, 
how to vote taxes, how to be an inter- 
national citizen, and many other aspects 
of civic responsibility are treated. Each 
of the 21 units is broken up into sev- 
eral parts: a general description of the 
skill and its place in civic responsibility ; 
a specific statement of the skill to be 
gained; and how to go about developing 
it—not only in workshop situations but 
also in active participation with the 
adults of the community. Tests and rat- 
ing blanks at the end of each unit help 
the student evaluate his progress. In 
addition to the bibliography at the end 


* of each chapter, the book contains a list 


of titles for the classroom library and 
a list of visual aids for each unit. 


America through Literature. Luella 
B. Cook, Walter Loban, Tremaine 
McDowell, Ruth M. Stauffer. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 1948. 746 pp. $3.00. 


America through Literature is not in- 
tended to be an exhaustive study of lead- 
ing American authors but is rather a 
general history of the American people. 
There are eleven units, all of them ar- 
ranged chronologically to show how that 
particular phase of American life de- 
veloped. Part I, “The American Achieve- 
ment,” deals with the material and phys- 
ical success of the people in conquering 
the continent and in populating it. Units 
are entitled ‘The Conquest of a Conti- 
nent,” “Progress on the Land,” “Building 
the Towns and Cities.” Part II, ‘The 
American Quest,” contains units on “The 
Search for Freedom,” ‘The Search for 
Democracy,” and “The Search for the 
Good Life.” In Part III, “The Molding 
of Americans,” are units on “The Herit- 
age of Diverse Origins,” “The Varied 
Patterns of Living,” “The Love of 
Laughter,” ‘Imaginative Responses to 
Life,” and “The Common Faith.” There 
are many unusual illustrations. Also 
included are many study helps such as 
suggested compositions, research projects, 
and informal or panel discussions. 
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